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M‘CLELLAN ‘AT FREDERICK. 

We illustrate on the preceding page THE EN- 
uvstastic RecEPTION oF GENERAL M‘CLELLAN 
AT FREDERICK, MARYLAND, when he had driven 
the rebels from the place. A corre-pondent of the 
World thus describes the scene: 


eral M‘Clellan came into the town upon the central 

such an ovation as greeted him: It was 

“different from Virginia. The people were overjoyed. Flags 
wer li-played upon all the houxea. There were all izes 

and descripti large flags -nded across the streets, 

and litle <ixp ony flagiets waved by girls and boys, all 

o° whom had been subject to the general contagion which 

pervaded evi Ty one. 

The Geveral rede through the town on a trot, and the 
street. was filled six or eight deep with his staff and guard 
riding on behind him. ‘(he General had his head uncov- 
-ered. and received gracefully the salutations of the p ople. 
, O14 ladics and men wept for joy, and scores of beaut ful 
Jadice waved flags from the balconies of houses upon the 
strvet, and their joyou.ness seemed to overcome every 
other emotion. When the General came to the corner of 
the principal street the ladies thronged around him ‘Bou- 
qu t+, beautifal and fragrint, in great numbers were 
thrown at him, and the ladies crowded sround him with 
the warmest gool wiches, and many of them were en'irely 
overcome with emotion. I have never witne-sed such a 
ecene. The Genoral took the genie hinds which were 
off-red to iim with many a kind and pleasing remark, snd 
beard and answered the meny remarks and comp iments 
with which the people accosted him = It was ascene which 
no one could forget —an eveut of « lifetime. 
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SLAVERY PRACTICALLY ABOL- 
ISHED. 

HE proclamation of the President, which 

will be found in another column, practical- 
ly abolishes slavery throughout the United States 
after next New-Year’s Day. By the terms of 
that proclamation every negro shall become free 
who, on Ist January, 1863, shall reside in a sec- 
tion of country where the people are 1n rebellion. 
_The evidence of rebellion, it appears, shall be 
the non-election of members of Congress by a 
majority of legally constituted voters. To carry 
out the Act fairly, we presume that, before New- 
Year's Day, the Speaker of Congress will direct 
an inquiry to be made with a view to ascertain 
what eonstituencies have failed to elect mem- 
bers. Upon his report the President will base 
his proclamatiun of emancipation, forever set- 
ting free and guarantecing protection to every 
slave residing Within such delinquent constitu. 
enciecs. In order to prevent trickery, no con- 
stituency will be deemed to be represented in 
Congress unless a majority of legally constituted 
voters have taken part in the election. 

Under these conditions it is probable that 
nine-tenths of the slaves in the Southern States 
will. become free on Ist January next. We do 
nut suppose that any thing like a serious election 
of members of Congress will be attempted by a 
majority of legally constituted vo’ers’ even in 
New Orleans, Memphis, or Norfolk. So long 
as the rebel armies keep the field, a majority of 
the people of the South will refuse to acknowl- 
edze their defeat, aud will of course decline to 
participate in elections which would amount to 
a repudiation of their slave confederacy. In 
these three cities, and in most of the other places 
at the South which are occupied by the Union 
troops, the bulk of the legally constituted voters 
are in the rebel army, and could not—if they 
would—obtain farloughs for the purpose of re- 
turning home and electing members of Con- 
gress. It is just possible that, in the course of 
the next ninety days, the dread of negro emanci- 
pation may work a change in the views of some 
Southern communities, and that having to choose 
between two evil:—abolition and submission— 
they may prefer the latter as the least intoler- 
able. And it is also possible that our army 
and navy may make such rapid progress with 
the work of suppressing the rebellion that, by Ist 
January, 1863, the bulk of the Southern coun- 
“try may be overrun, and the hope of estab- 
lishifg a slave confederacy so thoroughly de- 
stroved, that the rebels may be willing to make 
a vi: tue of necessity, and set about electing mem- 
b-cs of Congress. But if the rebel armies are 
“pot erushed within ninety days, and the people 
of the South humbled into submission, then the 
fiat has gone forth that New-Year’s Day, 1863, 
shall bring freedom to the negro race in the rebel 
States, 

Nor will the blessed boon be confined to those 
cotton States where this wretched rebellion 
arose. If Texas, Louisiana, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Florida, Georgia, the Carolinas, Ar- 
‘kansas, and Tennessee become free States, it is 
utterly impossible that Maryland, Kentucky, 
and Missouri can continue to maintain the in- 
stitntion of slavery. With free States on cither 
side of them, they must abolish slavery, or 1t 
will abotish itself. The only difference between 
them an: their Southern neighbors will be, that 
the Unite. States will pay to the loyal owners 
in loyal Stat sa fair compensation tor the slaves 
whom they m. v voluntarily agree to emancipate. 

We shall nov see how this proclamation will 
be received—boti at the South and at the North. 
There are those who believe that the rebels— 
especially if they are hard pressed by our armies 
—will meet it with a counter-proclamation, im- 
mediately emancipating their slaves, and arm- 
ing them for defense. .A policy of this charac- 
ter would render the task before us one of no 
eommon difficulty, as 1% would enable the rebels 
to recruit their weakened armies w.th « fresh 


force of nearly 500,000 men. It is, however, 
well-nigh impossible to believe that the rebel 
leaders would of their own free-will adopt the 
very policy the dread of whose adoption by 
us plunged them into the present war—that 
they would place arms in the hands of their 
slaves, and run the risk of a war of races on 
their own soil—that they would in the middle 
of the contest abandon the principle for which it 
was undertaken, and which they have declared 
to be the corner-stone of their confederacy. <A 
better opinion appears to be, that Mr. Lincoln’s 
proclamation will nerve them to still greater 
exertions than they have yet made, and that 
they will forthwith take measures to place their 
slaves out of reach of our troops. They will 
say, no doubt, that the President's proclamation 
will have no more practical effect than the pre- 
vious bruta fulmina of Frémont and Hunter. 

And how will negro emancipation be viewed 
at the North? There was a time, not very long 
since, when a large majority of the Northern 
people would have opposed it strenuously—not 
so much from any admiration for slavery, as from 
a belicf that, under che Constitution, we had no 
right to meddle with it, and that its abolition 
involved dangers and inconveniencies perhaj’s 
as formidable as those wluch were created by its 
existence. Even at the present time a mortal 
antipathy. for the negro is entertained by a large 
class of persons at the North—as is evidenced by 
the recent vote against negroes in Illinois, the 
riots in Cincinnati and Brooklyn, and the un- 
kind treatment of the negro fugitives at Hilton 
Head by the regiments of General Hunter's 
army. At the same time, the war has produced 
a remarkable change in the opinions of educated 
and liberal men atthe North. Such leading men 
as General Wallace of Illinois, Daniel S. Dick- 
inson of New York, General Butler of Massa- 
chusetts, and nine-tenths of the generals in the 
field—who, a year ago, really believed that slav- 
ery was the true station fur the negro—have 
lately freely expressed what used to be called 
‘‘abolition views.”” How long it will take for 
these liberal views to permeate society, and 
stamp themselves on the mind of the working- 
class, remains to be seen. We do not, for our 
part, apprehend any serious opposition at the 
Nofth to the Presileut’s policy, except in circles 
whose loyalty to the country may weil be ques- 
tioned. 

Demagogues will of course endeavor to excite 
our working-classes against the Government by 
threatening them with the competition of free 
negro labor. It seems hardly worth while to 
reply to so shallow and so mean an argument 
as this. Our laboring class in this country is 
intelligent enough to know that what we want 
in every part of this country is not fewer but 
more laborers. For years we at the North have 
been moving heaven and earth to vet more labor 
from Europe, and we have succeeded in getting 
a very large number of men every year; yet 
wazes have steadily advanced instead of falling. 
Who ever thought of opposing immigration for 
fear of the competition of the new Irishmen or 
Germans? So at the South. They have in- 
creased their stock of labor steadily by every 
means, lawful and unlawful, for thirty years, 
and yet the price of slaves has steadily risen 
from $400 to #1500 for adult field hands, and 
the cry—tpfore the war—was still for more la- 
bor. The man who tries to frizhten the North 
with threats of competition by emancipated ne- 
groes insults the understanding of our labor- 
ing class. 


THE REBELS’ FORTNIGHT IN 
MARYLAND. 


Tne rebel army, under Generals Lee, Jack- 
son, Longstreet, Ewell, and Hill, invaded the 
State of Maryland on 4th, 5th, and 6th Septem. 
ber. The General Commanding issued his proc- 
lamation to the Maryland people, informing them 
that he had come to liberate them from the des- 
potism of Lincoln, and intimating that he in- 
tended to stay. On the 18th September, just a 
fortnight after the advanced-guard of the rebels 
crossed the Potomac with this proclamation in 
their hands, the rear-guard of the same rebel 
army recrossed back into Virginia. What did 
they make by their fortnight’s excursion ? 

They discovered, in the first place, that there 
was either no rebel sentiment in Maryland, or 
that if there was any it dared not show itself. 
They got no recruits. A few men from some 
of the western towns ran away from their homes 
to join them; but, to use their own words, “* when 
they saw and smelt the rebel army,” they thought 
better of the enterprise and returned whence they 
had come. On the other hand, it is estimated 
that they lost 4000 or 5000 men by desertion. 
Every house in the counties which they visited 
is found to contain rebel deserters. ‘They met, 
of course, with no resistance from the farmers 
and villagers. But they met with no civility, 
and nothing like cordiality; while, on the other 
hand, the people of Frederick and Hagerstown 
almost went crazy with delight over the approach 
of the delivering army of the Potomac. 

While in Maryland they fought two battles, 
in which they lost something like 20,000 men. 
Oar losses, which were heavy likewise, were in- 
stantly repaired by the arrival of fresh troops. 
Theirs are not repaired yet, aud can not be uutil 


they retire to the interior of the country, if then. 
General Lee’s army is in the condition the army 
of the Potomac was after the battles before Rich- 
mond, when we were all half dreading to hear 
of its annihilation. 

In both those battles they were defeated. At 
South Mountain we drove them from the strong 
positions they had seized in the mountain gaps. 
At Antietam, we took their position and forced 
them to retire across the Potomac. Whatever 
prestige they may have derived, therefore, from 
their victories at the Rappahannock and at Ma- 
nassas has been destroyed by their defeats yi 
Marvland. They invaded the State exultant, 
hopeful, flushed with triumph; they retire de- 
feated, disappointed, disheartened. 

They got some supplies in Maryland. We 
hear of their getting boots at Frederick, driving 
cattle in from the fields, and laying hands upon 
the produce of farmers. Whether they got 
enough to feed their army for a week is very 
doubtful. If they had 100,000 men—and some 
people think they had 150,000—it may safely 
be said that they did not. It is not likely that 
there were in all Frederick boots and shoes 
enough to furnish a brigade. An army of 
100,000 men ezts, or ought to cat, 500 barrels 
flour and 75,000 pounds of meat per day. ‘To 
feed such an army for a week would require 
3500 barrels flour, and 1500 head of cattle, be- 
sides vegetables, sugar, coffee, vinegar, etc. The 
rebels certainly found no such stock of supplies 
as this in the counties of Washington and Fred- 
erick, Maryland; and from what they did find 
must be deducted what they lost on their retreat. 
The chances are that, in supplies as in morale 
and physical strength, they were heavy losers 
by their visit to ‘*‘ My Maryland.” 

Under the circumstances it will be curious to 
see what the rebel Congress thinks of the enter- 
prise which three-fourths of that body united in 
pronouncing wise, skillful, and full of promise. 


THE LOUNGER. 


CRAFT. 

Ir is well known that Jefferson Davis has been 
steadily oj posed to an aggressive policy. His 
motto is, Let us alone. Lis object is reconstruc- 
tion, with a guarantce for slavery. His philcsopiiy 
is, that if the loyal citizens see that the disloyal are 
resolved even unto death, the loyal will purchase 
peace by the surrender of the Government. His 
hope is that his arts will complete the work which 
his arms have begun. 

But he sees that actual invasion of the Free 
States begets a hostility toward the rebels which is 
not felt while the seat of war i beyond their bor- 
ders, and which must inevitably sweep along with 
it his open and secret alliesinthe North. If Penn- 
sylvania were really invaded, for instance+-Penn- 
sv lvania, which has rallied nearly a hundred thou- 
sand men for home defense, in addition to those 
she has sent to the field—how many votes would 
any policy of compromise or concession be likely to 
receive in Pennsylvania? Jefferson Davis means 
victory. He means that the slavery interest shall 
permanently and unquestionably contro] the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and he intends to do 
nothing that shall render that result hopeless. 

Able and desperate as the rebel fighting has 
been, if it should seem to Davis that another 
method would more certainly secure his purpose, 
he would urge the laying down of arms by the re- 
bellion, in order to turn to his advantage the tre- 
mendous reaction that would follow. 

In this policy he is resisted by the South Céro- 
lina school, who are as impracticable in the rebel- 
lion as they were in the Union. The ardent Miles 
is of opinion that Stonewall Jackson, with a hun- 
dred thousand rebels, would march wherever he 
would, and do whatever he chose, in the Free 
States. Miles may be more ardent than Davis, 
but he is not so sagacious. He speaks for the loud 
and stringent popular, clamor; but the popular 
clamor of a semi-barbarous horde, like the whites 
who compose the rank and file of the rebel army, is 
not so safe a guide as the cool brain of a cautious 
leader. 

Besides, Miles and the South Carolina school 
doubtless wish a separation. They are less aware 
than’ Davis that separation 1s impossible. They 
do not understand that to a United States citizen 
the word Union is the same as nation. They do 
not see, as Davis sees, that the end of the war 
must be one of two things: either the absolute vic- 
tory of the Northern principle that slavery, as the 
controlling power of the Government, shall be an- 
nihilated, or of the Southern principle that the con- 
trol of slavery over the Government shall be put 
beyond dispute. 

Of course every party and person at the North 
who, in this condition of public affairs, is anxious 
that the war shall end without touching slavery 
belongs to Jefferson Davis. That is his sole and 
supreme desire. ‘Therefore he says that Hunter 
and Phelps, and every man who lays his hand upon 
slavery, shall be hung summarily. 

Why does he say it? Because he knows that if 
the war ends with slavery untouched, except in the 
few cases of fugitives, whether he be victorious or 
conquered, he has that vast interest as the capital 
of new political combinations. 

That is the danger which threatens the country. 
That is the political programme unrolled by Mr. 
Horatio Seymour, who, when Jefferson Davis and 
his fellows merely threatened the Government, 
begged the Government to surrender. The sur- 
render which Mr, Seymour and his friends could 
not effect before the war, they hope that the losses 
and sufferings of the war may have made practi- 
cable. They may indeed understand a party, but 


they are woefully ignorant of the people. 
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CARLYLE'’S “FREDERICK THE GREAT» 


Tie volume of Carlyle’s history of : 
just published will disappoint no 
together masterly in its comprehension and deline. 
ation of the events that attended the opening of 
Frederick’s active career. The unanimous testi. 
mony of English criticism in its favor will Le hearti. 
ly approved here, with the wish that the author 
might have undertaken, or even stil] undertake. a 
work which has never been adequately written— 
the Life of Napoleon Bonaparte A man who secs 
so clearly the essential point of the matter, who has 
so profound an admiration and instinciive percep. 
tion of manhood, such a contempt of pretense aud 
such marvelous literary skill, would have given 
us a picture of the Empire which would have been 
as memorable as that of the Revolution. Napoleon 
indeed was a good deal of a charlatan, and Carlyle 
hates that kind. But the Great Frederick had his 
weaknesses. Did he, or did he not, run away from 
his first battle? 

Even Carlyle will find it impossible to make bis 
hero a hero precious to mankind. A wonderfully 
instructive and often repulsive chapter of history 
his life was, and wonderfully Carlvle recount: j: 
Dut the heart does not warm to the friend of Vo). 
taire, the military philosopher of Sans Souce, the 
selfi-h and ambitious soldier. He was a flashing. 
prodigious feature in the luckless century, as Car. 
Ivle thinks it, in which he lived and altered the 
map of the world. But the sweet, great, nianly 
traits and tendernesses we seek in vain. 

In the Berlin museum, or perhaps in the roval 
palace, there is a wax figure of old Frederick 
(iressed in the actual clothes he wore, witl, his 
three-cornered hat and cane. The face has the 
gaunt, wiry, weazened look that is familiar. ‘Ihe 
head is canted aside; and the whole expression is 
grim, shrewd, and repulsive. The old father, who 
kidnapped tall men that he might have big sol- 
diers, could hardly have looked more unfriendly 
than the doughty son. 

It is the same figure, younger of course, that 
moves through these resounding volumes. ‘They / 
are most timely for their military descriptions, 
Carlyle’s battle-pieces are more vivid an: pictur- 
esque than Vernet’s, It is not easy to tint tiner 
writing any where than many descriptive passages 
on those pages, and especially in the last volume. 
We may conipare the battle work of a century ago 
with that of to-dav almost within our own hear. 
ing ; and with so terrible a commentary of living 
fact the old story is startlingly real. Through all 
these is the sume earnest tone with which we re- 
gard our own fight. Toa histurian, who is alsoa 
man, like Carlyle, every drop of blood shed has a 
special sanctity, for it is shed eitber for or agatnst 
humanity. We may differ with him in his theory 
of men and affairs, but we can not deny his equal 
interest and earnestness with ours. 

There is plenty of time now for all who have the 


opportunity to read this book and reflect upon it. 
It is the result of many years of faithful labor and 


research among the most unpromising and dreary 
materials, and it is the work of one of the great 
scholars and thinkers of the time; a man at whom 
some affect to sneer, but whose mark upon the lit- 
erature and mind of his country is greater than 
that of any of his contemporaries. 


HONORS EASY. 

“My pear Mr. Lounerr,—Will you be kind enough to 
tell me whether the bill prohibiting slavery in the Terri- 
tories was introduced by Mr. Lovejoy, or did he merely 
repos it from the Uommittee? And can you give me the 
words of the Act? Truly yours, 

INQU:RER.” 

The Lill was drawn and introduced by Isaac N, 
Arnold, the representative from the Chicago dis- 
trict of Illinois—a personal friend and supporter 
of the President, a firm, calm, clear, constitutional 
anti-slavery man. It was referred to a committee, 
and after some unimportant alterations it was re- 
ported to the House by Mr. Lovejoy. 

Of course it is only an Act of Congress, and may 
be repealed. But it can not be repealed yntil the 
rebellion is successful, either by arms or by diplo- 
macy. And it is the duty of all loyal, patriotic, 
constitutional, and Christian men to see that this 
great victory of Liberty over Slavery is maiutain- 
ed until it is as integral a fact of history as the 
Protestant Reformation. 

The words of the Act are these: 

** To the end that freedom may be and remain forever 
the fundamental law of the land in all places whatsoever, 
eo far as it lies within the power or depends upon the ac- 
tion of the Government of the United States to make it 
eo: therefore, 

“* Be it enucted, etc., That from and after the passage 
of this Act there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude in any of the Territories of the United States 
now existing, or which mey at any time hereafter be 
formed or acquired by the United States, otherwise than 
in punishment of crimes whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted.” 

This is the bill of Mr. Arnold, of Illinois. It is 
the re-enactment of Jefferson’s proposition for the 
Northwest Territory. It is the watch-word of 
American Liberty, and the future union and peace 
and grandeur of the country. Compare it and its 
consequences with Mr. Crittenden’s ‘* Compromise” 
and its consequences! Which, honestly consider-, 
ed, promises the most permanent peace? Which 
would a man wish to tell his grandchildren that 
he voted for? 


COURAGE, 


In the droll debate upon the invasion of |! 
North, which was the entertainment offered by |! 
rebel Congress on the 13th of September, Mr. Mil: >. 
of South Carolina, suid a very good thing. “1 
believe it is the true policy of war to strike wher- 
ever you find a weak point within your own limits 
or on the soil of the enemy.” 

That was also the opinion of Oliver Cromwell, 
who said that “weak counsel and weak action 
ruin all.” He was weak in neither, The conse- 
quence was, that he conquered ip England, Ireland, 


| and Scotland, and although his commonwealth’s 
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vernment fell, he secured forever and for 
the civil rights for which John 
Hampden contended. 

If the Government of the United States would 
take a final leave of weak counsels and weak actions 
+ would simultaneously take leave of disaster and 
ae at. Mr. Seward, for instance, is a scholar. 
- z does he think conciliation would have worked 
in Ireland ? How would it have answered in Scot- 
jand? Instead of the way of conciliation, Crom- 
well took that of Tredar and Dunbar. And conse- 
quently life, rights, expense of every kind, and un- 
told delays and disasters were saved. 

No man advises massacres or murders in waging 
But to prevent them, strike when you strike, 
When you have read your riot act, and 
have summoned rioters to disperse before your load- 
ed muskets, give them time to go. If they stay 
and threaten and you still wish to be merciful, 
fire into them, not over them. Every bullet that 

ou fire over the heads of the enemy kills ten of 
your own men before it is spent. Napoleon knew 
that, and never fired until he meant to hit. 
In the droll debate at Richmond Mr. Ayer, an- 
other Carolina comedian, said that “* Mirabeau, the 
French philosopher, declared that the only way to 
conduct a successful revolution was to dare, to 
dare again, and still to dare.”" The Southern 
statesmen are very proud of their literature, and 
of their general superiority to the mud-sills of the 
North, but Mr. Ayer must rub up his history a 
little. Mirabeau was an orator, not a philosopher ; 
and Mirabeau did not say it. It was the speech 
of Danton, a very different person—an appropriate 
authority for Mr. Ayer to quote in a rebel Con- 

ress, Mr. Ayer will not forget how and where 
Danton ended, after his dare, and dare, and dare, 
He had his head cut off by those who dared a little 
more than he. 

Yet, whoever says it, victory belongs to vigor, 
and vigor comes from conviction, and conviction 
makes all methods clear and easy Let the Gov- 
ernment understand the conviction of the nation 
and follow its wishes, and a victory which settles 
the war will be the result, 


war. 
dun't pat. 


GO! 


Itt pray for thee, I'll pray for thee, my noble-hearted son! 
Go forth and fight for Liberty until the cause is won. 
It may seem strange a while to miss thy comfort and thy 


care, ° 
But now our army calls for aid, and thou art needed there. 


I'll pray for thee, I'll pray for thee, go forth upon thy way: 

A mother’s love shall follow thee, and biess thee day by 
day. 

I would nut place my feeble hand before thy kindling eyes 

While gazing on the altar—red with freedom's sacrifice ! 


No! leave me now and act thy part. Yet sometimes at the 


hour 

When twilight shadows gather round, and gentler thoughts 
have power 

To sway the heart, oh! think of her who hourly prays for 
thee , 

And bind the watch-word to thy heart—the watch-word, 
Lipesty.” 


SPECIMENS OF WIT 
AND HUMOR. 


Ovr old friend Punch, which used once to be so 
merry and genial a companion, has laiterly been 
devoting a good deal of attention to the United 
States, and has sent over an agent here to procure 
subscriptions for the republication of its back vol- 
umes, Some of Punch’s good things about this 
country are so bright and cheery and kindly that 
we have thought it would do our readers good’to 
see a few of them, collected from half a dozen re- 
cent numbers, as models of British good humor 
and genial compliment. Time was when Punch 
was the undying foe to slavery every where. 
Now he says, sighing over the reduced market 
for British manufactures in this country : 


Jonathan and Jefferson, come listen to my song— 

I can’t decide, upon my word, which of you is most wrong; 

I do declare I am afraid to say which worse behaves, 

The North inpaing bonds on trade, or South that man 
euslaves, 


PUNOH SENDS US TO 

The ultimate destiny manifest to mankind at large as 
that which is reserved for you Yankees is not that of going 
where all good niggers go. 

' WE ARE BRUTAL AND MALIGNANTLY FEROCIOUS 

must say, friend Jonathan, to judge by the way in 
which you are going on, that, as regards this world at any 
rate, your manifest destiny—a destiny in evident course 
of accomplishment—is that of descending to the very low. 
est place. It has for some time been said that, in form 
e are approaching tae Red Indian 
of you exulting in the worst brut«lity 

Sepoys, while you also emulate their malignant ferocity. 

THE LOWEST KIND OF Ga¥Vaces. 
Jonathan, you see, you are sinking from bad to 
savage to lower sav and your manifest destiny, at 


that rate of decadence. is zero of humanity. But will 
you stop there, Jonathan P 5 wy 


You: manifest destiny, unless you return to reason, is all 
you to be turned to apes with foreheads villainous low. 


OOWARDS, 
foman is the Engl 
my Poor Dolly, she is ru smashed 

© even winks derision. But how do the brave but sus 


Butler's, 


The Orleans Princes 
avowedly went out to learn the art 
and they found tueir the moet helpless 


“wy ever undertook what they could not per. 


dus to their own to leave as 
0 as they how they had been swindléd. 
AND RBUFTIANS. 
In addition to the Orivans Princes are gentlemen, 


come under the orders of a rnffian. Thesé Princes have 
certainly not lessened their claims to the reepect of their 
countrymen by quitting a service from which they retired 
as soon as they were completely convinced that they could 
study little but bluuder, braggadocio, and brutality. 


BUTLER IS A SFPOY. 


General Butler made a law, 
And @ proclamation, 
On his head which fails to ‘raw 
Yankee execration ; 
If New Orleans ladies were 
To his troops uncivil, 
That they should serve the saucy fair 
Like the Social Evil. 
Yankee dovdle doodle doo, 
Yankee doodle dandy, 
Butler is a rare Yahvo, 
As brave as Sepoy Pandy. 


POPE COMMANDS BURGLARS AND THIEVES; 

The forces of General Pope had better be organized by 
distrivution into divisions, each destined to carry out a 
special operation. One squad of these scoundrels, selected 
for service reqitiring the muscular strength of powerful 
ruffians, might be formed into a brigade under the de- 
nomination of Heavy Burglars; while another set of 
thieves, designed for nimbler depredations, might take the 
name of Lignt Prigs. There might also be a scientific 
corps of Pickers and Stealers, cx pable, doubtless, of steal- 
ing any thing but a march on the enemy; but particular. 
ly expeditious in stealing away. 

LIKEWISE RAGAMUFFINS. 

It is not probable that any of General Pope's villains 
march wide between the legs, because, under the present 
humane conditions of penal discipline, none of them could 
have been accu-tomed to have gyves on. There is doubt. 
less more than a shirt and a haif in each company of them, 
because, if they heretofore wanted underelothing, by this 
time we may be sure that they have found linen enough 
on eve y hedge. It 1s devoutly to be hoped thst Pope will 
soul, have led his ragamuffins where thy are peppe.ed. 


WE ARE NOT CONQUERING, 

The habeas corpus has been suspended in the North, 
the Preas is gagged, and the Federal States are trying to 
reduce the Confederates to subjection. But to accomplish 
this end they are fighting and not conquering in a fratri- 
cidal war, spreading devastation, inflicting and suffering 
ruin and slaughter. 


BUT VIOLATING EVERY CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLE. 

The Yankees are violating every principle of Christian- 
ity. These things cust some money, but expense can be 
no object to a Government runuing up a debt which will 
be limited only by a panic and ultimately repudiated. 


AND THIS 18 TUE STYLE OF OUR DISPAT. UES. 

* Camp, Crickabiddy Choker, Monday afi: rnoon.—The 
Federal troops have won another splendid victory Secing 
that the rebxls were approaching in great force at 6 a.m 
this morning, I issued my d rections for a general advance 
an order which our brave fellows were pro.npt to carry out. 
The advance was made in the identical direction as that 
in which the rebel army were proceeding, and was 
achieved, I need not say, with the most complete success, 
Astonishing to say, the whole ot our front line escaped 
without a hurt; aud with the excepion of a few elight 
wounds and bruises in the rear, 1 really have no casual- 
ties worth mention to report. A good deal of our baggage 
and some few hundred stand of arms we left upon tie 
field for a strategic purpose, and we likewise abandoned 
about a score of field-pi.ces which were found to imp.de 
the rapid movement of our troops.” 


BOTH SIDES ARE ROGUFA. 
When rogues fall out, our fathers said, 
True men come by their own. 
That proverb’s now, Ly fact quite dead 
Against it, overthrown. 
Lo, North and South the Sword have drawn 
And meet with bayonets crossed! 
And our supply of cotton’s gune, 
weuvers’ living lost. 
WE MURDER THE QUEFN’S ENGLISH. 

The Yankee: are always biu« ering louuly about going 
to war witu England. We ehould regret it tur more rea. 
suns than one, sould such a wicked calamity ever occar, 
and frankly because (to mention only one of our many fea- 
son-) we should be riczhtened, inasmuch as we r bad 
five minutes’ conver-ation with a Yank:e ye’, without 
coming away with the paintul conviction of what a rare 
adept he was in mtrucring the Queen's English! 


ARE WORSE THAN GOG AND MAGOG. 
Ridiculous, wooden, repeili g unnatural as they may 
be, still again-t Gog and Magog, I would buck the Amer- 
ican Demagogue to go in and win! 


IMBECILE DRUNKARDS, 

This furious fool (Cassius Clay) resembles nothing ever 
heard in England out of Bedlam, except the noisy truculent 
diiv.l of a violent imbecile drunkard, in a paroxysm of 
delir.um tremens, belching frantic impotent abuse in the 
tap-room of a low public house. 


DRUNKEN BLACKGUARDS, 

Only a drunken Yankee blackguard could abuse and 
bluspiieme England in return for the romantic generosity 
with which she has abstained from supplying the South 
with the ships and the weapons which were all that they 
wanted for the swift discomfiture of Yankeedom. 


AND LIARS 
Cassius M. Clay may pase for a stump orator; but it 
was evidently from bo stump that he howled his false non- 
sense. He mu:t have been rolling in the kennel or «praw!- 
ing on the ground; it is clear that he was unable tv stand 
or go, manifest that he was lying. 


? 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 
Wasuinoeton, Monday. September 22. 
By the President of the United States of Anuiwa: 
A PROCLAMATION. 

I, Asranam President of the United States 
of America, and Commander-in-CUhief of the Army and 
Navy thereot, do hereby proclaim and declare, that here- 
after, as heretofore, the war will be prosecuted for the ob- 
ject of practically restoring the goustitutional relaticn be- 
tween the United States and the people thereof in which 
States that relation is or may be suspended or disturbed ; 
that it is my purpose, upon tne Dext meeting of Congress, 
to again recommend the adoption of a practical measure 
tenderi..g pecuniary aid to the tree acceptance or rejection 
of all the Slave Sta:es eo called, the people whereof may 
not then be in rebellion against the United Stat», and 
which States may then have voluntarily adopted, or th. re- 
after may voluntarily adopt, the immediate or gradual 
abolixbment of Slavery within their respective limits: and 
that the efforts to colonize persons of African descent with 
theiz consent, apon the contivent or etsewhere, with the 
previously obtained consent of the Governments existing 
there, will be continued. ; 

That on the first day of January, in the year of our 
Lord one thowsand hundred and all 

ves within any State, or any 

Sessa the people whereof shall then be in rebell- 

againat the United States shall be then, thenceforward, 
ana forever, free; and the Executive Government of the 
United States, including the military and naval autiority 
thereot, will recognize and maintain the freedom of euch 
persons, and will do no act or acte to repress such persons, 
or any of them, in any efforts they may make for their 
actual freedom. 

That the Executive will, on the first day of January 
aforesaid, by proclamation, designate the States and parts 
of States, if any, in which the p. ople thereof, repectively, 
shall then be in rebellion »gain-t the United State:: and 
the fact that any State, the p thereof, sh» ll on that 


day be im good faith rep. cseuted in the Cougrees of the 


— 


United States by members chosen thereto at elections 
wherein a majority of the qualified voters of such State 
shall have participated, shall, in the absence of strong 
countervailing testimony, be deemed conclusive evidence 
that such State and the people thereof have not been in 
rebellion against the United States, 

That attention is hereby called to an act of Co 
entitled ‘*An act to make an additional article of war,” 
approved March 13, 1562, and which act is in the words 
and figure following : 

Be t enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in ( oncress awembled, That hereafter the 
follow:ng shail be promulgated as an additional article of war 
for the government of the army of the United States, and shali be 
obeyed and observed as such 

Ai* .1s—All officers or persons in the military or nava. service 
of the U ued States are prohibited from employing any of the forces 
under their respective commands for the purpose of returning fugi 
tives from service or labor whe may have escaped from any person 
to whom such service or labor is claimed to be due, and any officer 
who shali be found guilty oy & Court-Martial of violating this arti 
cle sha.’ be dismissed from the service 

Section 3. And be it further enacted, that this act shall take effect 
from aod after passag 

Also to the ninth and tenth sections of an act entitl 
“An act to suppress in«urrection, to punish treason an 
rebellion, to seize and corfiscate property of rebels, and for 
other purposes,” approved July 17, 862, and which sec- 
tions are ip the words and figures following: 

Src.8 and be ‘urther enacted, [hat ali slaves of persons who 
shall hereafter: be engaged in rebellion against the Government of 
the United States, or who shall m any «ay giv ais o comfort 
th escapng persons and taking re‘uge 
lines of the army, and a). saves captured from suc persons or de 
eerted }- shem and coming under the contro! of the Jove ment of 
the United States, and al) slaves of such persons found on os bein 
within) any piace rebel forces and afterward oceup? 
by the forces @ the Jn te‘ States, shall be deemed captures of was 
shal’ be “orever fre of their servitude and not again held as 

aves 

Sec 16 and be st further enacted, That no slave escaping into any 
State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, from any of the Sta 
shall Le delivered up, of in any way impeded or hindered of hie hb 
erty, except for emme or some offense against the laws, unless t 
person claiming said fugitive shail first make oath that the person te 
whom the labor or service of such fugitive is alleged to be due w hw 
law ful owner, and bas ovt been in arms against the United States is 
the present rebeiiion, nor in any way given aid and comfort theret 
and nv person en, aged in the military ot naval service of the Unit 
States shail, under any preteose whatever, assume to deeide op the 
validity of the claim of any person to the service or labor o. any 
other person, or surrender up any euch persoo to the claimant, op 
pao of being dismissed trom the service 

And 1 do hereby enjoin upon and order all persons en- 
gaged iu the military and vaval service of the United 
otates, to observe, obey, and entorce, within their respec. 
tive -pheres of service, the act and sections above recited. 

Aud the Executive will in due time recommend that all 
citizens of the United States who shall have remained 
loyal thereto through ut the rebellion, shall (upon the res. 
turation of the constitutional relation between the United 
states and their respective States and people, if the rela- 
tion shall have been su«penued or disturbed), be compen- 
sated for all losses by ac.s of the United Stutes, including 
the lo.s uf slaves. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and 
caused tue seal of the United states to be affixed. 

Doue at the City of Washington, this Twenty-second 
day of September, in the year of our Lord one ‘housand 
cigit huncdred and sixty-i wo, and of the Independence of 
the United States the eighty-seventh. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 

By the President. 

Wi.L1aM H. Sewarp, Secretary of State, 


EXPULSION OF THE KKBELS FROM MARYLAND 


Last week we announced that Jackson had recrossed 
the Potomac, and that a great battie would probably be 
fought on lith. It was fought accordingly om that day, 
near the little stream pameu Aniietam, aud resulted in a 
victury for the Union troops We give some details of the 
batile, with several illustrations, on pages 632, 033, and 
6J4. The duy afier the batle our army was busily en 
gaged in buryiug the dead and caring tur the wou..ded on 
both sides) Meanwhile, on 18th, the rebels succeeded in 
crossing the river back into Virginia By daylight on the 
morning of they had all gt acr xs, though Gen. ral 
Pleasanton with his cavalry horas-ed their rear, and took 
many pri-oners and stures, Un tue evening sume 
of our (scoops went forward on recunuoseance, aud croesed 
the river at the tord near Sh pherustown. They were 
stoutly resi-ted by the rebels, but suceceded in retu ing to 
the Mayland side, bringin, tour pices of the rebel ar ub 
ley wih them. On 2th recoblvissance 
Virginia was made Ly Generai Bornes, with his own and 
portion of SyKes’s brige.e. Shortly after our 
troops had beeu placed in position i.e emeg d 
from unuer the cover of woods with line of 
nearly a mile long. B th torees soon engaged, wien the 
order was given to retire, Was in good 
the enemy tuilow.og clorely behind. When tixy came 
within range fire was op ned bygiwe ty p.eces of our ar- 
tille:y, posted ov the Maryland’ bunk, with such « ffeet 
that they were fo ced to retire out of reach. Their bows 
must have been heavy, a8 t..¢ explosions of our shells were 
scen to make large gap: inth irranks. Ou_ loss in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners was «bout one hundred ani fif_y. 
The trovps safely recurned to Maryland, bringing their 
wounded with them, 


A RECONNOISSANCE TO THOROUGIIFARE GAP. 

A detachment of the 2d Pennsylvania cavalry made a 
recounvissance on 18th from Washington in the direction 
of Thoroughfare Gap, and returned on 1th with 32 rebel 
pri-oners, and a number of wagons and ambulances on 
their way to Richmond. The country around them was 
clear of rebels and undefended. Three of the prisoners 
belonged to the body-guard of the rebel General Ewell, 
who narrowly escap d capture, having left only a short 
time previous to the arrival of ourcavalry. The Gencral 
was wougded, and is on his way back to Richmond. 


THE KEBELS FALLING BACK IN KENTUCKY, 


The news from Cincinnati states that the rebels were 
failing back from Florence, Kentucky, on 17th, and at last 
accounts were between Di maszeville and Falmouth, hav- 


_ ing destroyed the bridges on the Covington and Lexington 


Railroad in their way. A scouting party of 53 of the 10th 


| Kentucky cavalry engaged 100 rebels near Florence on 
Lith, and killed five, wounded seven, and routed the re 


mainder. Our loas was one killed and one wounded, 
it is supposed that Brgy, Kirby Smith, and H. Mar 
shall aie uniting ther forces, 


THRVYATENED ATTACK ON LOUISVILLE 

It ix reporte! from Louisville that a poriion of General 
Buell's forces at.ocked and defeated Bragy’s rear-guard at 
Horse Cave oa 13th, and that Bragg was reported subse- 
quently t moved the main body of hi« army across 
the r.ve? from Muntordsville. It »ppears, how- 
ever, by «nother dispa:ch from Louisville, that, inst ad of 
movin. soutuward, bragg moved northward toward Louia- 
v.lie, eluding Gen: ral Buell, and getting several hours the 
start ot him. The greatest excitement existed in Louis- 
Ville in con-e,juence, and General Nelson, who ir in com- 
mand there, immediately commenced preparations to de- 
tend the city to the last, giving notice to the inhabitants 
to be ready to remove the women and children at once. 
Most of the stores were closed, and ap attack was appre- 
hended within torty-eight huura @ 


THE NEW ARMY CORPS. 


The reorganized army corps are now commanded as 
follows: 1-t— Major-General Joseph Hvo.. ev, in Masra- 
chusetts, appointed from California; 2d—Major-General 
Edwin V. Sumper, born in Massachusetta, appointed from 
New York; 8d— Major-General Samuel P. Heintzelman, 
born in Pennsylvania, appointed from the same State; 
4th—Major-General Erasmus D. Keyes, born in Massa- 
chusetts, appointed from Maine; 5:h—Major-General Fitz 
John Porter, born in New Hampshire, a; pointed from the 
Di-trict of Columbia, 6th—Major-General William B, 
Franklin, born in Pennsylvania, appointed from the same 
State; Tth—Major-General John A. Dix, born in New 
Hamp<hire, appointed from New York ; 8th—Major-Gen- 
eral Joun E. Wool, born in New York, appointed from 
the same State ; 9th-—Major-General Ambrose E. Burn- 
side, born in Indiana, appointed from Rhode Island; 10th 
—Major-General Ormsby M. Mitch: Il, born fa Kentucky, 
appointed trom New York; llth —Major-General John 
sedgwick, born in Connecticut, appointed from the same 
State; 12h - M:jor-Generel lrang Sigel, born in Ger- 
many, appointed fiom Missouri, 
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ANOTHER CRUISE OF THE “essex.” 


The gun-boat Essex, Commodore Porter, has made 
other expedition up the river. On reaching Natchez, the 
Essex sent a boat's crew ashore for ice This bot was 
fired upon and several men were wounded, whereup-n 
Commodore Porter threw shot and «hell into Natchez for 
two hours and a half, when the town eurren-ered. Com- 
ing down the river, the Con molore rto.ped at B-you 
Sara, a celebrated haunt of guerrillas, rent men arhor>, 
and burned all but two houn s—+ro there's «n en? of Bryon 
Sara. Further down the river, a battery of 34 guns 
opened on the Essex, and a fierce battle, at : ot more: iwn 
SO feet distance, began, which lasted an hour. T.e reb J 
battery wae mo noted with grins of very heavy calibre; but 
that circum+tance only ‘ufficed to p ove the remark..ble 
powers of resi-tance of the isaex. Her .rou sides were 
struck in a multitude of places with 10-inch and other 
sized balls, the re-ult in all cases Leing the e»me—a slight 
indentation into the sides of the st: amer, and then the 
balls breaking into a thousand fragments and falling harm- 
lessly into the water. ‘he / sex commen ed with the 
uppyr gua and silenced chem all, one aft. r the other, 


FAILURE OF THE REBEL EXPEDITION TO NEW 
MEXICO, 


We hear of the annihilation of the rebel force under 
General ~ibley in New Mexico. After the captmeof Santa 
Fé, some time sinee, the rebels started back toward El 
Paso, We last heard of th m at Fort Craig. Near Fort 
Fillmore Sibley was caught between the New Mixican 
troops under General Canby and the new tioups from Cali- 
fornia; result—a perfect smash of the rebela, who lost 
horses, arma, cannon, stores, and sutier’s trains, a great 
many killed and wounded, and half their original — 
taken prisonera. The ~y so much exa-per- 
ated that they assassinated Ge@tral Sibley and Colonel 
Steele during their retreat. The Union forces, immedi- 
ately after the figiit, took poseession of kl Paso and Fort 
Bliss, near by, and sent a detachment to Camp Quitman, 
80 miles east of El Paso. Therewpon the Texans evacu- 
ated Fort Davis, 200 miles east of E) Paro, and all the 
other forte in the extreme northve-t of the State—Fors 
Clark, 120 miles from San Antoni, now being the nearest 
fort to El Paso held by the Texans 


A NAVAL OFFICER DISMISSED, 

Navy Durantuswr, Sepé. 20, 1969 
Commander George Henry Preble, « nior officer in com- 
mand of the bi. ckading force off Mobile, having been 
guilty of negiect of duty in permitting the armed steamer 
Uretu to run the blockade, thereby not only disregarding 
Article 31, Section 10th. of the Articles 1 War (which re- 
quires an officer to do his utmort to over ‘ake and cap we 
or destroy every vessel which it is his duty to encoun 
but omitting the plainest ordinary duty c. mmitted te an 
officer, is, by order of the President, diemirsed from ihe 
naval service from this date. The commander of each 
vessel of war, on the day after the receip ot this publirbed 
general order, will cause it to be read on the quarter -deck 
at ceneral muster, together with the accompanying reporta, 

and enter both upon the vex#el’« loz. 
Gipeow Secretary of the Navy. 


A STATEMENT FROM MES MCLELLAN, 

The following letter has been published : 

To the Editor of the Hartford Courant: 

At the dép’‘t in New Haven I was ntroduced my 
friend Mr. W. t Mra. M‘Clellan. I fom d her to be an in- 
telligent young woman, having with he «a ewe t infaat, 
which was almo«t smothere:! by the care-eee of a number of 
soldiers who had learned that sne was a young M‘Ch. Ilan. 
On my way to this city, in the cage, through the politeness 
of her aunt, Mrs. A., I enjoyed the pkarure of some con- 
versation with her. She was very affable, and send to 
take an int: rest in the fact that a n plu w of mine, the 
coopnel of a New York regiment, who r. cently died of dine 
ease contracted before Richmo: d, was a clase-mate at Weat 
Point of her husband. 8: e seeme! much elated with the 
recent news. She said that when Ixr husband wee » 
pointed M jor-General she was Lot n.uch eff ected by 4; 
but now, thut he has been re-tored ty hie commen 
had accomplished such a triumph, after that ha 
done to d grad him, she acknowledge: preay 
repl ed that she had a perfect right iv fe bor. So 


that her husband had unm ert ken this Inet wi 
reluctance, but it had pr upow 
aD that he ot te iu crema wih, 


marked to ver that at mrst I ¢ nfidéper in 
husband, which afterwa: 1 J a exh mt, bet; 
but that I had, previous to bir leet -ucces#, tegaine’ & 
She ssid the same obecrv: tion bs! been made by oth r- 
I cold her I thought the General bad not dine Tootire wo 
himeelf. in not explaining to the public cir umstences 
which looked unfavorable to him. “D. you not think,” 
raid she, **that it was more patriotic in lim to bear hie 
wrongs in #ilvnce, rather than to troulle the @ vernment, 
as some others have done, with Cemand- tor luv «tigations 
and courts-mer’ial, when the deloys cured by them would 
be injurioux ‘othe country? The Genersl,” she remarked, 
“when the clouds covering him were of the darket 
had faith that God would y t make him an instrumeat 
good to the cause of his country." 


MORK REBKI. CUIVALRY, 


A few days since one of Commo'ore Farragut’s men was 
tied toa tree and disembowel: d by a party of Miesissippiana, 
who captured him while wandering to the sl.ore, nea: the 
gun-boxts, in the neighborhood of \ ickeburg. A party af 
rel.els recently visited a house on Pawpaw Island, ten miles 
below Vick«burg, and demanded food for themeelves in the 
name of the Coniederacy. The only occupant ef the house 
was an old wo.an eighty yeas of »ge, who gave them the 
dinner they desired, but told them they were trying to 
break up one of the best Gover: ments i» the world, and 
that they could never form another as good. She b gged 
them to di-perse and go to their homer, and cenre to an 
noy the pe: pe of the region around. The rufhans be 
came enraged at her words, and after num~tous threats 
against every friend of the Union, they delibe ately ear 
ried her out of the house and hung he: upon a tree befuTe 
her own dour. 

THE MAINE ELECTION. 

Returns of the election for Governor in Maine have been 
received from three hundred and eig :ty-four towns. The 
result, as compared with the vote iv the same towns last 
year, is as follows: 


Republican soe 3.81 
Wee Demoere C 19.218 
Peace Democratic ......... 0,466 18,073 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
COURT CIRCUL/ R. 

Tue London Herald of the 2d inst says: * Mr. M 
the Cou.missioner fiom the Southern Confede:acy, is 
present paying a visit to Scotland. On Thursday he was 
at Glasgow, and on Friday proceeded to Glenqnoich, the 
reside ce of the Right Hon. Edward Eliice He had _ 
viously been the guest of Mr. S:ewart, of Murdostoun 
tle.” 


ITALY. 
GARIBALDI'S PROSPECTS. 

Garibaldi’s wound is said to be of a serious nature. Fe 
asks to be placed on boar! an English vessel No docu- 
ments or money were fo 1d at the place of his defect. 
No deci-ion had been cons to with regard to his trial 
The people of Italy are in favor of a general amnesty. | 


BERMUDA. 
MORE PRIZES TO GE TAKEN. 

It appears that there are now lying tn the of &. 
George vo less than five 
awaiting a chance (to vive aid to the rebels, butepp remily 
in a quandary as to their move m nts (ne: f them, 
the Minho, arrived frm ‘ha co ton fer Liver. 
po bot wae ons i. od bed to her bubwarke 
msiDMact tor 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
YAHOOS, IN FACT— | 
¥ Up & tree indeed, holdin | 
. g on with your feet as | 
= &s your hands, like the other quaduamens, Already, 
morally subsided to the sndermost | 
eve 
into Yahoo. ake care you don’t physically degenerate 
| 
: oFshermers treat men who manifest similar con | 
Banks runs away from them—gives them 
tie irect. Perhaps this is almost as safe a course as | | 
BLUN | : 
| 
| 
ve n odious to them to remain in a serv 
the boldest lying instead of the beidest fighting 
tm demand, and were it was possible for them to hare : 
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MAJOR-GENERAL by Beapy.—[Ser Pace 634.) 


HARPER’S FERRY. - 


Wr give, on the preceding page, a view of Har- 
pen's Ferry, which was surrendered to the rebels 
iy Colonel Mileson 15th. Skirmishing commenced 
on the Maryland Heights on Thursday afternoon, 
llth, continuing three hours. The battle was re- 
newed again on Friday morning, at daybreak. 
Our forces held their ground until about noon, 
when, being flanked on the left, they were com- 
rolled to fall back to the large guns. Not long 
ferward these were spiked, and the whole com- 

“| r-treated down the mountain. On Sunday 


e enemy commenced a fierce cannonading from 


the Marvland and Loudon Heights, which was re- 
plied to by our forces. It continued until sunset, 
«ur guns holding their own in fine style. During 
Sunday night the rebels planted more guns, and 
in the morning opened in all directions upon our 
forces, drawn up in line of battle on Bolivar 
lleights. It appeared to the officers commanding 
useless to contend against such overwhelming odds, 
wd the white flag was raised at twenty minutes 
yast 7o’clock. A few moments later Colonel Miles 
was struck by a piece of shell, which carried away 
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his left thigh. 
were : 


Colonel Downye, Third Maryland Home Brigade 
Colonel Malesby, First Maryland Home Brigade 
Hundred and Fifteenth New York ............ 
Hundred and Twenty-sixth New York ........ 
Thirty-ninth New York............ 
Hundred and Eleventh New York............. 
Ilundred and Twenty-fifth New York ......... 


Thirty-second Ohio ............. 
Twelfth New York State Militia .............. 
Kighty-seventh Ohio........... 


Gralham’s Battery ...... eee 
Fifteenth ............ ee 
Phillips’s New York Battery. 
Potte’s Battery 
Beattered ee 
Officers connected with Head-quarters and Com- 

miseary Department 


The following guns were surrendered : 
12 38-inch rifles, 
6 James's rifles. 2 10-inch Dahigrens. 
6 24-pound howitzers. 1 50-pound Parrott. 
4 20-pound Parrott guns. | 6 6-found guns. 

6 12-pounders. 


f 


The commands which surrendered 


600 
yuo 
1000 


4 12-pound howitzers. 


350 will cover our loss in killed and wounded. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL FRANKLIN. 


Ws publish on this page, from a photograph by 
Brady, a portrait of Masoz-GENERAL FRANKLIN, 
commander of the 6th arm+ corps of the Army of 
the Potomac. 

William jamin Franklin was born in Penn- 
sylvania the year 1821, and entered West 
Point in 1859" He graduated at the head of his 
class in 1843; being a classmate of Ulysses 8S. 
Grant, Reynolds, Augur, etc. On the Ist of July, 
1843, he was appointed a Brevet Second Lieutenant 
of Topographical Engineers, and on the 21st of Sep- 
tember, 1846, received his full commission. He 
served in Mexico, and was brevetted First Lieuten- 
ant for gallant and meritorious conduct at Buena 
Vista, dating from February 23, 1847. This brevet 
was awarded in May, 1848. From July 1848 to 
1850 he was Acting Assistant Professor of Natural 
and Experimental Philosophy at the Military Acad- 
emy at West Point. He was next placed on light- 
house duty, to which he was appointed in January, 
1853. He received his full commission of First Lieu- 
tenant in March, 1853, and Captain on the Ist of 
July, 1857. In the Army Register for 1859 he was 
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the junior captain but one in the corps, and in that 
of 1860 last but two. In the register for 1861 his 
name stands two degrees higher on the roll, there 
being four captains his junior. On the 14th of May, 
1861, he was appointed to the coloneley of the 
Twelfth United States Infantry, one of the new 
regular regiments organized at the commencement 
of the rebellion. With this rank he had charge of 
the first brigade of the third division of General 
M‘Dowell’s army at Bull Run. , 

He was appointed a Brigadier-General in July, 
and, on the reorganization of the army, was given 
the command of a division consisting of the bri- 
gades of Slocum, Kearney, and Newton, which aft- 
erward became the first division of the first army 
corps commanded by M‘Dowell. When M‘Dowell 
was directed to remain at Fredericksburg, Frank- 
lin was detached and sent to M‘Clellan on the pen- 
insula. No officer won higher distinction than he 
in the memorable contests on the march to Rich- 
mond, and as a reward for his gallantry he was 
appointed to the command of an army corps with 
the rank of Major-General of Volunteers. He has 
lately won fresh laurels at the battles of South 
Mountain and Sharpsburg. 
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_ HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


THE CAPITOL GROUNDS AT HARRISBURG TURNED INTO A CAMP.—(Sketcusp sy Mr. Trzopor: 


AT HARRISBURG. 


Mr. Turopore R. Davis sends us a couple of 
sketches from Harrisburg, which we reproduce on 
this page. They explain themselves. In the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant Harrisburg has 
never known such an excitement as the one which 
it has lately experienced. In the language of ev- 
ery visitor, words fail to describe the martial en- 


1 


| 


thusiasm of the Pennsylvanians, or the almost 
countless throngs of soldiers who have filed through 
the State capital to take part in the defense of their 
State against the invader. (Governor Curtin re- 
ports 75,000 Pennsylvanians under arms. 

A Times correspondent says: 

Recruita are constantly arriving here. From early dawn 
yesterday until quite late at night, every train was bring- 
ing in its patriotie freight, until we now have troops from 
every county in the State. Camp Curtin is crowded to 


overflowing; the beantiful grounds of the Capitol ia one 
vast encampment covered with tents; the Senate and 
House of Representatives turned into a barracks, as well 
as every other room in the Capitol not immediately re- 
quired for executive purposes; the Court-house is alo ap- 
propriated to the soldiers, and, indeed, every available 
place has beea seized upon as a war **depét;" the private 
houses, in the mean time, opening their doors to and lav- 
ishing their hospitality upon all the brave boys who choose 


to partake. 


There are individual companies already here from Pitts- 


A, 


R. Davis. ] 
< 


burg and other places, each of which represents a business 
capital of some millions of dollars. Judges, preachers, 
phy-icians, merchants, lawyers, artists, and men of every 
other profession, are found side by side with the brawny 
and honest sons of physical labor, shouldering the musk: t. 
Here is to be seen a learned Judge in the ranks. command. 
ed by one of his own peersa—there a Preacher-Captain, in- 
structing his flock how to do battle; and there again, # me 
merchant or boss-mechanic, led on by one who was brt 
yesterday their poor clerk or dependent. It is romance 
and poetry of the highest order, simmered down to the 
vulgar level of everyday life. 
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THE RAILWAY DEPOT AT HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA—ARRIVAL OF TROOPS.—[Sxkercnuep sy Mr, Tazopors R. Davis.) 
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THROUGH THE CORN-FIELD. 
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THE BATTLE OF ANTIETAM, FOUGHT SEPTEMBER ! 
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THE CRIPPLE AT THE GATE. 


Loox! how the hoofs and wheels to-day 

Seatter the dust om the broad highway, 

Where Beauty, and Fashion, and Wealth, and Pride 
On saddle and cushion serenely ride! 


To the Cripple at 


Weary, and footeore, and ragged, and soiled, 
Through the summer glare he has slowly toiled 
Along the edge of the broad highway, 

Bince the early dawn of the westering day: 
His rage are flecked with the dusty foam 
That flew from the gilded bits 

Of the champing steeds that passed him by; 
And a haggard shadow is in h's eye, 

But it is not the gloom of an enviour pain! 
He has left a limb on the battle-plain, 

And to win his way to hia distant home 


At my gate, a Beggar, he sits! 


He telis me his tale in a simple way: 

“{ had nothing,” he says, “except my pay, 
And a wife and four little girls, and so 

I sent all my money to them, you know! 
When I lost my limb, Sir—but that I'm lame, 
I do not complain, for, you see, 

Tis the fortane of war, and it might be worse; 
And I'd lose the other to stop the curse 

Of this terrible strife! But I meant to say, 
When I left the hospital tether day, 

I did think I had a kind of a claim 

To be sent to my village free. 


‘Don't you think it hard yourself, Sir? True, 
There's a huadred dollars of bounty due 

In three years, or when the war's ended; but how 
Long may thet be—can you tell me now? 

I did not enlist for bounty, I trust— 

My conscience I never have sold; 

But how does it look for a soldier to ‘tramp,’ 
Begging his way like a vagabond ecamp, 
From the fielda- where he often risked his life, 
To the home where he left his vab.s and wife, 
In a uniforms made of tatters and dust . 
Instead of the ‘blue and 


“ Whose tault this ‘s, Sir, I do not know," 
Said the wayworn m as he rove to £0; 

** But of this, alas. I am sure—the sight 
Of a soldier returning in such a pizht 

To the home whence, a few short month: ago, 
He marched in a gallant band, 

Wi.o music, and banners, and shining stec’ 
Will dull more ears to the battle-peal, 

And cause more bosoms with doult .o sweil, 
Than the secret traitor’s deadliest -peil. 
Don’t you see yourself, Sir, ix must be so?” 
And he sighed as I held out my hand. 


Lofty carriage and low coupé 
Still whirl the dust on the broad highway; 
Beauty, and Fashion, and Wealth, and Pride 
Still through the ruseate twilight ride, 
With love, and laughter, and prancing steed, 
As if Pleasure were all life's fate. 

But I gaze no more on the joyous train, 
For my eye is fixed with a steadfast strain 
On the tattered soldivr’s halting stride, 

' ‘Till his tall form sinks down the dark hill-side; 
Then I cry, **Thank God! he hath now no need 


To beg at the stranger's gate!" 


THE BATTLE OF ANTIETAM. 


On pages 682 and 633 we publish illustrations 
of the great BaTTLk OF ANTIETAM, which was 
fought on 17th September. We subjoin, by way 
of explanation to the pictures, the following ex- 
tracts from the graphic letter of the Tribune cor- 
respondent : 


The battle began with the dawn. Morning found both 
armies just as thy bad slept, almost close enough to look 
inte each other's eyes. The left of Meade’s reserves and 
the right of Ricketts's line became engaged at nearly the 
game moment, one.with artillery, the other with infantry 
A battery was almost immediately pushed forward beyond 
the central woods, over a plowed field, near the top of the 
slop? where the corn-field began. On this open field, in 
the corn , and in the woods, which stretched for- 
ward into the broad fields like a promontory into the ocean, 
were the'hardest and deadliest struggles of the day. 

For balf an hour after the battle had grown te its full 
strength the line of fire swayed neither way. Hooker's 
men were fully up to their work. They saw their General 
every w never away from the fire, and all the 

believed in their commander, aud fought with a 
will. Two-thirds of them were the same men who, under 
M-Dowell, had broken at Wanassas. 

The ha'f hour passed, the rebels began to give way a 
tittle, only a little, but at the first indication of a receding 
‘ire, Forward! was the word, and on went the line with a 
cheerandarush. Back across the corn-field, leaving dead 
and wounded behind them, over the fence, and across the 
read, and then back again into the dark woods which closed 
around them, went the retreating rebels. 

M-ade and his Pennsylvanians followed hard and fast— 
followed till they came within easy range of the woods, 
among which thy saw their beaten enemy og — 
followed still, with another cheer, and flung themselves 
agrinst the cover. 

But out of those gloomy woods came suddenly and heavi- 
ly terrible volleys—volleys which smote, and bent, and 
broke in a moment that eager frout, and hurled them 
swiftly back for half the distance they had won. Not 
swif:ly, nor in panic, any further. Closing up their shat- 
tered li they came slowly away—a regiment where a 
brigade been, hardly a brigade where a whole division 

been, victorious. They had met from the woods the 
frst volleys of musketry from fresh troops—had met them 
and returned them till their line had yielded and 
down before the weight of fire, and till their ammun 
was exhaus:ed. 

In ten minutes the fortune of the day seemed to have 
changed—it was the rebels now who were adva , peur- 
ing out of the weods in endless lines, sweeping ivotat 
the corn-field from which their comrades had just fied. 
Hooker sent in his nearest brigade to meet them, but it 
could not dothe work. He called for another. 
nothing ¢ 


led by an: whom he knew he could trust. ‘1 think 
they will it," he said, 

General Hartuff took his troops very steadily, but now 
that they were under fire, not hurriedly, up the bill, from 
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which the corn-field begins to descend, and formed them 
on the crest. Not a man who was not in full view—not 
one who bent before the storm. — at first in volleys, 
they fired them at will with wonderful rapidity and effect. 
The whole line crowned the hill and stood out darkly 
against the sky, but lighted and shrouded ever in flame 
aud smoke. ‘There were the Twelfth and Thirteenth Mas- 
sachusetts, and another regiment which I can not remem- 
ber—old troops all of them. 

There for half an hour they held the ridge, unyielding 
in purpose, exhaustlesg in courage. There were gaps in 
the line, but it nowhere quailed. Their General was 
wounded badly early in the fight, but they fought on. 
Their supports did not come—they determined to win 
without them. They began to own the hill and into 
the corn; they did not stop to think that their ammuni- 
tion was nearly gone; they were there to win that fiel 
and they won it. The rebel line for the second time fi 
through the corn and into the woods. I can not tell how 
f w of Hartsuff’s brigade were left when the work was done, 
but it was done. ere was Do more gallant, determined, 
heroic fighting in all this de=perate day. General Hart- 
suff is very s-verely wounded, but I do not believe he 
counts his succes too dearly purchased. 


After describing the progress of the fight, the 
wounding of Hooker, the command devolviny upon 
Sumner, the advance of Segwick, and finally the 
abandoument of the corn-tield after a terrible strug- 
gle, he thus describes the 7 


SUCCESSFUL ATTACK BY FR/ KLIN. 


At 1 o'clock affairs on the right hc. a gloomy look. 
Hooker's troops were greatly exhausted, and their General 
away from the field. Mansfield’s were no better. Sum- 
ner’s command had lost heavily, but two of his divisions 
were still comparatively fresh. Artillery was yet playing 
vigorously in front, though the ammunition of many 
the batteries was entirely exhausted, and they had been 
comp-iled to retire. - 

Doubleday held the right inflexibly. Summer's head- 
quarters were now in the narrow field where, the night 
before, Hooker had begun the fight. All that had been 
gained in front had been lot! The enemy's batieries, 
which, if advanced and served vigorously, might hxave 
made sad work with the clusely-massxed troops, were for- 
tunately either partially disabled or short of ammunition. 


Sumner was confident that he could hol i his own, but ap- 
other advance was out of the que-tion. The enemy, or 
the other hand, seemed to be too much exhausted to u- 
tack. 


At this crisis Franklin came up with ‘res.. .roops and 
fo-med ou the left. Slocum, one division of 
the corps, was sent forward along the slopes lying under the 
firt ranges of rebel hills, while Smith. commanding the 
other division, was ordered to retake the corn-fields and 
woods which all day had been so hotly contested. It was 
done in the handsomest style. Hix Maine and Vermont 
regimewts an! the rest went forward on th run, and, 
cheering &s they went, swept like an avalanche through 
the corn-field-, fell upon the wo» s, cleared them in tn 
minute, aud held them. They were not aguin r taken. 

Ti. tield and its ghastly harve-t which the reap:r had 
culerea in those fatal hours remained finally with us. 
our times it had been lostand won. The dead are strewn 
so .tuckly that as you ride over it you can net guide your 
horse’s steps too carefully. Pale and bloody faces are 
every where upturned. They are sad and terrible, but 
there is nothing which makes one’s heart beat so quickly 
as the imploring look of sorely wounded men who 
wearily for help which you can not stay to give. 


Our main picture represents 
BURNSIDE HOLDING THE HILL. 
This the 7rilune correspondent thus describes : 


At 4 o'clock, M‘Clellan sent simultaneous orders to Burn- 
side and Franklin ; to the former to advance and carry the 
batteries in his front at all hazards and any cost; to the 
latter to carry the wogds next in front of him to the right, 
which the rebels still held. The order to Franklin, how- 
ever, was practically countermanded, in consequence of 
& message from General Sumner that if Franklin went on 
and was repulsed his own corps was not yet sufficiently 
reorganized to be depended on as a reserve. 

Burnside obeyed the order moet gallantly. Getting his 
troops well in hand, and sending a porfion of his artillery 
to the front, he advanced th. m with rapidity and the most 
deterinined vigor, straight up the hill in front, on top of 
which the rebels had maintained their most dangerous 
battery. The movement was in plain view of M‘Clellan’s 
position, and as Franklin on the other side sent his bat- 
teries into the field about the same time, the battle seemed 
to open in all directions with greater activity than ever. 

The t in the ravine was in full progress, the bat- 
teries w Porter supported were firing with new vigor, 
Franklin was blazing away on the right, and every hill- 
top, ridge, and woods along the whole line was crested and 
veiled with white clouds of smoke. All day had been 
clear and bright since the early cloudy morning, and now 
this whole magnificent, unequaled scene shone with the 
splendor of an afternoon September sun. Four miles of 
battle, its glory all visible, ite horrors all veiled, the fate 
of the Republic hanging on the hour—could any one be 
insensible of its grandeur? 

There are two hills on the left of the road, the furth 
the lowest. The rebels have batteries on both. Burnside 
is ordered to carry the nearest to him, which is the fur- 
thest from the road. His guns opening first from this new 

tion in front, soon entirely controlled and silenced the 
enemy's artillery. The infantry came on at once, moving 
rapidly and steadily up, long dark lines, and broad dark 
masses, being plainly visible without a glass as they moved 
over the green hill-side. ; 

The next moment the road in which the rebel battery 
was planted was canvpied with clouds of dust swiftly de- 
ascending into the valley. Underneath was a tumult of 
wagons, guns, horses, and men fiying at speed down the 
road. Blue flashes of smoke burst now and then among 
them, a horse or a man or half dozen went down, and then 
the whirlwind swept on. 

The hill was carried, but could it be held? The rebel 
columns, before seen moving to the left, increased their 
pace. The guns, off the hill above, sent an angry tem 
of shell down among Burnside’s guns and men. He 
formed his columns apparently in the near angles of two 
fields bordering the road—high ground about them every 
where except in rear. 

In another moment a rebel battle-line ap on the 
brow of the ridge above them, moves swiftly own in the 
most perfect order, and though met by incessant dis- 
charges of musketry, of which we plainly see the flashes, 
does not fire a White spaces show where men are 
falling, but they close up instantly, and still the line ad- 
vances. The b of Burnside are in heavy column; 
they will not give way before a bayonet charge in line. 
The rebels think twice before they dash into these hostile 


masses. 

There is a halt; the rebel left gives way and scatters 
over the field ; the rest stand fast and fire. More infan- 
try comes up; Burnside is outnumbered, flanked, com- 
pelled to yield the hill he took so bravely. His position is 
no longer one of attack; he defends himself with unfalter- 
ing firmness, but he sends to M‘Ciellan for help. M‘Clel- 
lan’s for the last half hour has seldom been turned 
away from the left. 

He sees clearly enough that Burnside is pressed—needs 
no messenger to tell him that. His face grows darker with 
anxious thought. Looking down into the valley where 
| 15.000 —— are lying, he turns a half-questioning look on 

Fitz John Porter, whostends by his side, gravely scann 
the field. They are Porter's troops below, are fresh, an 
nt to share in this t.. But Porter slowly 

ought is passing through the minds generals: 
“*They are the only reserves of the army; they can not 
be spared.” 


m‘CLELLAN TO THE RESCUE. 


his staff rides away to the left in Burn- 
side’s direction. Sykes meets them on the road—a good 
soldier, whos: opinion is worth taking. The three Gener- 
als talk briefly together. It is easy to ere that the mo- 
| ment has come when every thing may turn on one order 


given or withheld, when the history of the battle is only 
to be written in thoughts and purposes and words of the 
General. 

Burnside’s messenger rides up. His message is, “I 
want troops and guns. If you do not send them I can not 
hold my position jor half an hour.” M‘Clellan's only an- 
swer for the moment is a glance at the western sky. Then 
he turns and speaks very slowly: **Tell General Burn- 
side that this is the battle of the war. He must hold his 
ground till dark at any cost. I will send him Miller's 
battery. I can do nothing more. I have no infantry.” 
Then, as the messenger was riding away, he called him 
back, ** Tell him if he can not hold his ground, then the 

to the last man !—always the bridge! If the bridge 
is lost all is lost."’ 

The sun is already down; not half an hour of daylight 
is left. Till Burnside’s came it had seemed plain 
to every one that the battle could not be finished to-day. 
None suspected how near was the peril of defeat, of sud- 
den attack on exhausted forces—how vital tc the safety of 
the army and the nation were those fifteen thousand wait- 
ing troope of Fitz John Porter ‘r «he hollow. But the 
rebels halted instead of ™*iniug on; their vindictive can- 
nonade died away *° -.< iight faded. Before it waa quite 
dark the bett’ a. over. Only a solitary gun of Burn- 
side’« .. ..cred against the enemy, and presently this 
ale cased, and the field was still. 


THE LATE GENERAL RENO. 


WE publish on page 629 a portrait of the late 
GENERAL RENO, who was killed at the Battle of 
South Mountain, on 14th Septeirber. The portrait 
is from a photograph by Brady. 

Jesse L. Reno was born in Virginia, in 1825. 
His family removed to Pennsylvania when he was 
a boy, aud from that State he was appointed to 
West Point in 1842. He graduated in 1845, rank- 
ing seventh in a class which included Stonewall 
Ja: kson and many gallant officers of the Union 
army, and was appointed Brevet Second Lieuten- 
ant of Ordnance. 

During the war with Mexico, 1846~-’7, he com- 
manded a howitzer battery, and for ‘‘ gallant and 
meritorious conduct at the battle of Cerro Gordo” 
was brevetted First Lieutenant April 18, 1847. 
For bravery or the battle-field of Chapultepec, 
where he was wounded, he was brevetted Captain 
September 13, 1847. When hostilities ceased he 
was appointed Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
at West Point for six months, and was then ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Board of Artillery—a posi- 
tion he held about ei: hteen months, during which 
he wus eng ged in testing the relative merits of 
heavy ordnance and compiling a work on heavy 
artillery tactics. He was su! sequently connected 
with the Coast Survey service, and upon withdraw- 
ing went out West with a corps of ‘Topographical 
Engineers, and assisted in the construction of a 
military road from Big Sioux to St. Paul. He 
was engayed in this work some twelve months, and 
on the 3d of March, 1853, he was promoted to a full 
First Lieutenancy of Ordnance. He was next (in 
1854) stationed at the Frankfort Arsenal, where he 
remained about three years, and then accompanied 
General Johnston in the expedition to Utah as ord- 
nance officer. Returning in 1859, he was ordered 
to the Mount Vernon Arsenal in Alabama, and re- 
cently was stationed at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
On the Ist of July, 1860, he was promoted to a 
Captaincy of Ordnance, having been Senior First 
Lieutenant of that department for some time. He 
was appointed Brigadier-General of Volunteers 
November 12, 1861, and was subsequently ordered 
to report to General Burnside at Annapolis, Mary- 
land, preparatory to taking a command in the ex- 
pedition to North Carolina. 

He commanded the second brigade in Burnside’s 
army, and led the attack upon Fort Barlow, on 
Roanoke Island. He subsequently displayed good 
generalship and gallantry in the fight at Newbern. 
In July he was ordered to Newport News to rein- 
force the army of the Potomac; and subsequently 
to Fredericksburg. He was soon attached to the 
army of Virginia, and took part in the series of 
actions which terminated at Manassas on 1st Sep- 
tember. When General M‘Dowell was granted 
leave of absence he was appointed to his command, 
with the rank of Major-General, and led his corps 
against the rebels in Maryland. On the 14th inst. 
the rebels were attacked in their position on South 
Mountain, and just at the close of the fight, when 
the victory was won, he was killed by a sharp- 
shooter. The Herald correspondent thus describes 
the manner of his death : 

Genera] Reno had been most active all day, fearing no 
danger and appearing to be every where at the same time. 
Safe up to seven o'clock, no one dreamed of such a disaster 
as was to happen. He, with his staff, was standing a little 
back of the wood on a field, the rebel forces being directly 
in front. A body of his troops were just before him, and 
at this point the fire of the rebels was directed. A Minié- 
ball struck him and went through his body. He fell, and, 
fram the first, appeared to have a knowledge that he could 
not survive the wound that he had received. He was in- 
stantly carried with the greatest care to the rear, followed 
by a number of the officers, and attended by the division 
su n, Dr. Cutter. At the foot of the hill he was laid 
under a tree, and after a few moments the surgeon said 
he could not live, and he died without the least movement 
a few minutes after. Grief at any time is heart-rending; 
but such grief as was manifested by the staff officers and 
those about him it has never before been my lot to wit- 
ness, The old soldier, just come from the scene of carnage 
with death staring him in the face on every side, here 
knelt and wept like a child. No eye was dry among those 
present, and many a silent and spoken resolution was 
made that moment that Reno's death should be amply 
avenged. Thus died one of the bravest generals that was 
in the service of his country; one of the bright gems in 
the crown of Burnside, and a man whom all respected and 
loved..The country can ill afford to lose at this trying 
hour such men as Kearney, Stevens, and Reno. The in- 
telligence of his death was received by all with the great- 
est sorrow, as it was well known that but few could take 
his place. The command of the corps devolved upon Gen- 
eral Cox, who, from that time, directed the movements 
ofthearmy. | 

He was, indeed, one of the bravest of the brave, 
and one of the ablest of our generals. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL HOOKER. 


WE publish on page 629, from a photograph by 
Brady, a portrait of Genera Hooxsr, who was 
wounded at the Battle of Sharpsburg on 17th. 

Brigadier-General Joseph Hooker was born in 
Massachusetts about the year 1817, and is conse- 
quently about 45 vears of age. He entered West 
Point in 1883, and graduated in 1887, standing No, 


28 in a class which included Generals Ben 
Williams, Sedgwick, etc., of the Union army, and 
Generals Bragg, Mackall, and Early of the rebel 
forces. At the outbreak of the with Mexice 
he accompanied Brigadier-General Hamer as Aid- 
de-camp, and was brevetted Captain for gallant 
conduct in several conflicts at Monterey. In March, 
“1847, he was appointed Assistant Adjutant-General, 
with the rank of Captain. At the National Bridge 
he distinguished himself, and was brevetted Major ; 
and at Chapultepec he again attracted attention by 
his gallant and meritorious conduct, and was bre- 
vetted Lieutenant-Colonel. 

At the close of the war with Mexico he withdrew 
from the service, and soon afterward emigrated to 
California. The outbreak of the rebellion found 
him there, and he was one of the first of the old 
West Pointers who offered his services to the Gov- 
ernment. He was one of the first batch of Briga- 
dier-Generals of Volunteers appointed by President 
Lincoln on 17th May, 1861; and was, on his ar- 
rival, placed in command of a brigade of the army 
of the Potomac, and subsequently of a division. 
From July, 1861, to February, 1862, he was sta- 
tioned in Southern Maryland, on the north shore 
of the Potomac, his duty being to prevent the rebels 
crossing the river, and to amuse them with their 
river blockade while M‘Clellan was getting his 
army intotrim. This difficult duty he performed 
admirably. 

When the army of the Potomac moved to the 
Peninsula, Hooker accompanied them in charge of 
a division. In the contest at Williamsburg his 
division bravely stood the brunt of the battle, the 
men of the Excelsior Brigade actually being mowed 
down as they stood up in line. At Fair Oaks the 
men again showed their valor, and the General his 
fighting qualities. In the various minor contests 
Hooker took his part and bravely went through 
with his share of the seven days’ fights. When 
M‘Clellan’s army was placed under the command 
of General Pope, we find the names of “ Fighting 
Joe Hocker” and the late General Kearney men- 
tioned together in the thickest of the struggle; and 
now again at South Mountain and Sharpsburg he 
seems to have been second tonoone. At the lat- 
ter ficht he was shot through the foot and obliged 
to leave the field; but for this accident, he thinks 
he would have driven the rebels into the Potomac. 


KATE’S SOLDIER. 

“Tr I were only a man!” 

Kate Barclay’s eyes flashed with a splendid re- 
solve, a fine blaze of courage. 

“If you were, would you not do just the same 
as now—-sit still and wish something else ?” 

‘‘Why do you judge me so unkindly, Major 
Ross 

The lips began to pout now, a little temper to 
blend with the courage in the fine eyes. 

‘** Because you do not do what you can, even 
now. If you were not my cousin, I suppose I should 
not speak to you so plainly. As it is, it vexes me 
when I hear you wishing, morning, noon, and night, 
to be and do the impossible ; and yet never trying 
to do what is ready to your hand. Do you think 
there is no better use for the money you are wasting 
so carelessly in satins and laces? How much was 
Madame Ferarra’s bill last quarter ?” 

‘*Money won't fight, and Government pays the 
soldiers—better, I heard you say so yesterday, than 
any army is paid in Europe.” 

“Yet, by giving a little more than Government 
gives, I think you could hire some one, who would 
not go otherwise, to fight for you." 

‘‘A man whom a little more money would in- 
duce! A man who would go for money, and would 
not go without it? Why, such a cowardly soul 
woald get drummed out of the ranks after the first 
battle!” 

Major Ross smiled, a calm, meaning smile—such 
as always provoked his cousin, for it seemed to her 
like an assertion of superiority. 

*“* You just look at one side of your question, Kate, 
and then jump at your conclusion. I know a man 
who told me yesterday that he would go to war if 
he could afford it; a man who is neither cold nor 
cowardly. He has a sister, a girl of fifteen. The 
two are orphans, and his mother’s dying breath 
gave her to his care. They were well born, but 
they had fallen into poverty, and he resolved that 
his sister should have the education of a lady. She 
is at school now. If he had the means to leave her 
provided for he would enlist ; but what if he should 
die, and that poor, pretty, undisciplined child should 
be left alone in the wide world, with no means of 
support, no protector, no friend? Could he answer 
it to his mother when he met her-in the country 
which souls people ?” 

Kate had listened with breathless interest. 

** Would he fight well?” she asked, musingly. 

‘* No man better. There is not a drop of coward 
blood in his veins. He is the very one I would 
choose to stand beside me in the front of the frav.” 

‘* If he were sure his sister would be provided for 
in the event of his death you think he would go?” 

“I know it. His whole heart is in the fight 
now. If he were sure that she could be secured 
from future privation, or friendlessness, his name 
would be enrolled to-morrow.” 

Kate’s face glowed with eager resolve. 

“He shall be sure. I can not give my life to 
my country. I ought not to shrink from giving 
every thing else. ‘That girl is an orphan like me. 
She shall be my sister. I will undertake her ex- 
penses while her brother is away, and, if he dies, 
she shall share dollar for dollar with me all that I 

” 


Major Ross looked at his young cousin almcs: 
reverently. He was just beginning to see below 
the happy, careless surface of her nature. But he 
made no comment on her resolve. 

‘“* Wait here,” he said, simply, ‘‘ I wil! bring you 
your soldier.” : 

In half an hour he returned. crought with 
him a man, tall, athletic. strony. with a face bravé 


and masterful rather than !:.::.usome, 


Ris The very steeds have a conscious prance 
Fei _Of pride in their elegant freight! 
Love and laughter like jewels slip 
He From the sparkling eye and ithe merry lip: 
< ‘34 You never would think that the Nation's life 
‘ be? Hung on the thread of a desperate strife, 
hee Unless from these you should turn, by chance, 
the Gate. 
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ft His right might he in danger if it was weakened, but his | 
centre was already threatened wiih annihilation. Not 
your best brigade instantly.” JUSS. 
Le The best brigade came down the hill to the right on the ee 
¥ run, went through the timber in front throngh a storm of 
Tt shot and bursting shell and crashing limbs, over the open 
a4 field beyond, and straight into the corn-ficld, passing as 
they went of shattered by the 
oY di re re, stream to the rear. They passed M‘Clellan remounts his horse, and with Porte d 
4 tf Hooker. eyes lichted as he saw these vete — 


Octoser 4, 1862. 
“Miss Barclay, this is Mr. Keene—Richard 


e.” 
-- much of introduction performed, Major Ross 


went out and left Kate to make her bargain. 


Mr. Keene was thoroughly well bred. In the 

culiar circumstances in which he was placed— 
sorely trying they would have been to most men— 
he was able to steer clear of any false pride or em- 

ment. 

rie Barclay,” he said, bowing, “I am told 
that by way of doing your part toward the war 
you wish to hire me as a substitute, to fight your 
battles for you. My terms are easily stated. All 
I ask is a security that my sister's education shall 
be carried on, as I have commenced it, until she is 
able to support herself by teaching.” 

‘“«] am ready to provide for all her expenses, 
and to charge myself with the care of her future, 
should there be need of my protection.” 

*So much as that is not necessary. While I 
live I could not allow you to undertake all her ex- 
penses. .So far a8 my pay a8 a soldier can go it 
must be applied to her support. For the rest, I 
accept your offer in the spirit in which it is made. 
I will remember you when I fight, and, Heaven 
helping me, you shall not be ashamed of your sub- 
stitute.” 

Kate's eves grew misty. He was so calm in his 
resolve to dare danger and death—seemed to con- 
sider himself so little. She longed to beg him, as 
a sister might have done, not to be too rash—not 
to court unnecessary peril, but something restrained 
her. Sie only asked, 

“ When will you take me to see yoursister? It 
is better I should be introduced to her by you. 
She will feel more that she belongs to me when you 
bave confided her to my protection.” 

‘You are right. I will take you now, if you 
please. I wish tomarch with the 28th to-morrow, 
and there is no time co lase. Poor Emily, it will 
be hard on her.”’ 

In five minutes rmore Miss Barclay was walking 
toward Gramercy Park with her soldier by her 
side. She stole a look now and then at his face. 
Jt was.calm and firm—no.marks there of weakness 
or irresolution. She began to be proud of him. 
Soon they sat in Miss Dupont’s front parlor wait- 
ing for Emily. As she came through the door her 
brother met her, and drew her with him into the 
back-room. He had said to Miss Barclay that it 
was better he should speak to her first quite alone. 

Waiting there, Kate heard the sound of earnest, 


manly talk, then a few words in a voice full of: 


tears, then again the low, manly tones; and then, 
after a while, Mr. Keene led his sister in. 

‘ Miss Barclay,” he said, “‘ here is your protégée. 
She quite understands your position as regards 
her, and I hope she will exact little, and not make 
you much trouble.” 

Kate’s warm heart overflowed instantly. She 
. put her arm round the shy, trembling girl, and 

drew her to her side. She whispered, 

“I have no mother, dear, and no sister. I shall 
need you as much as you will need me. Let us 
love one another.” 

Mr. Keene did not hear the whisper, but he saw 
the quick blush of pleasure flush his sister's cheek, 
and the confiding gesture with which ber hand 
stole into her new friend’s, and he was satisfied. 

* We need not detain Miss Barclay any longer,” 
he said, gently. ‘* I will walk home with her now. 
This afternoon I shall be busy, but I will come to 
you again this evening.” 

There were few words spoken during the short 
walk, but when they were parting on Miss Bar- 
clay’s door-step she gave her hand to Richard 
Keene, and said, earnestly, 

“Do not doubt that all [ can do for your sister 
will be a labor of love. There has been g vacant 
place in my heart, a lonely longing for some one 
to care for, and she will fillit. If”—her eyes filled 
with tears—‘‘ if any thing should happen, she shall 
be as near to me as she would have been to you.” 

Richard Keene pressed the hand he held. 

“*I believe vou,” he said. “Emily is a good 
se You will not find in her coldness or ingrati- 
tude.” 

That evening Kate Barclay sat alone, living 
over in thought the parting which she knew was 
taking place, fancying how these two, who were 
all the world to each other, would’ say good-by—a 
good-by which might, all too possibly, be forever. 
She almost repented of her own doing—not quite— 
for she knew her soldier’s heart was in his work, 
and she felt that if he had been her own brother 
she could have sent him forth as cheerfully. She 
Was not dealing to another such measure as she 
would not have borne to have dealt to herself, 

It was a little past nine o'clock when the bell 
rang, and the servant announced Mr. Keene. She 
had not expected after their bargain was made to 
see him again; but she was glad after all that he 
should have reckoned her among the number of 
those to whom it became him to say farewell. He 
came in as calm and self-possessed as ever. 

‘‘T have been bidding Emily good-by,” he said, 
as he sat down. ‘I had: to leave her at nine 
o'clock, and I thought I might venture to come to 
you. After all, it is by your means that I go, and 
that makes a sort of tie between us; a bond which 
it would be presumption to call friendship, and yet 
which will make me think of you when I am gone.” 

Kate had not the courage to tell him that his 
young sister’s thoughts would scarcely follow him 
with a more constant interest than her own. She 
asked him instead how Emily had borne the parting. 

‘Bravely,” he answered. “ He knew the child’s 
heart had been almost broken, but she had kept 
back any utterance of complaint or lamentation, 
whose memory might have unnerved him when the 
hour came to test his courage.” 

Then there was silence between them for a few 
moments, and he was the first to break it. 

“I will tell vou honestly why I came here to- 
night, Miss Barclay. | have been thinking how 
possible it was that I might never come back, and 
if that happened I feared you might regret that you 
sent me away. I wanted to guard against your 


vexing yourself with any such needless sorrow. 
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It was the one longing of my heart to go, and if I 
could have effected it in any other way I should 
have done so long ago. Come what may, / shall 
never be sorry. I have but one life, and there is 
nothing else I would like so well to do with it as 
to give it to my country. I can trust Emily to 
you without fear, and she was all I had to keep me 
back. In any event, I want vou should be thank- 
ful, as I shall be, that vou helped me to go.” 

Kate’s tears were choking her. How manly he 
was! how unsellish, trying, even in this last hour, 
to shield her whom he scarcely knew from a possi- 
ble pang! She could not speak, but she put out 
herhand. He took it tenderly. 

‘IT am going now,” he sajd, his eyes resting on 
her as if he longed to soothe away her tears, as he 
might have done his sister's. ‘‘God keep you, 
Miss Barclay, and give me strength to fight val- 
iantly in the cause for which you have sent me 
forth to do battle!” 

Before she could speak the ‘God bless you!” 
which trembled on her lips he was gone. Would 
she ever see him again—her soldier ? 

The next Saturday the principal of the estab- 
lishment at Gramercy Park was summoned to an 
interview with Miss Barclay. The latter lady ex- 
plained briefly the relation of protectress in which 
she stood to Miss Emily Keene, and expressed her 
desire that thereafter her ward should spend all her 
vacations and every Sundav at her house. The 
poor, solitary, bereaved child was glad enough to 
go home with her; and that was the beginning of 
a true, sisterly love between those two. 

As the months passed on they grew nearer and 
nearer to each other, until Emily could scarcely 
have told which was dearer, the brother far away, 
or the new sister she had found at home. Kate’s 
life had been solitary hitherto, since her parents 
died. The young girl filledup a void in it, and 
made her both better and happier. 

They read war news together, and traced on 
maps the routes of the armies. Emily herself was 
scarcely more excited over the news of a battle 
than was her friend, who followed with ceaseless 
anxiety and daily prayers the fate of the soldier 
whom she had sent into the field. For a long time 
he seemed to be Fortune’s soldier also. He had 
been noticed for his valor, and promoted from the 
ranks; but he had passed through all perils un- 
harmed, Often Miss Barclay recalled their first 
interview—saw again, as for the first time, the tall, 
athletic figure—the resolute, masterful face—the 
clear, honest eyes; perh#@ps she liked Emily all the 
better that those same honest gray eyes shone from 
under her thoughtful forehead. 

All this time, while danger seemed not to touch 
Richard Keene, she had a presentiment that his 
hour of doom was coming. She never spoke of 
this to Emily, and the child, lulled to a sense of 
security by his past immunity from harm, was 
growing to think of him cheerfully. His letters 
came often, written in good spirits, addressed al- 
ways to his sister, but never without some cordial, 
reverent, almost tender mention of her who sent 
hira forth to fight the great fight in her stead. 
Still the subtle sense which foretells coming dan- 


ger haunted Miss Barclay like a phantom. She 


could not lull it. 

A day came at last when she opened the paper 
feeling what its contents were before she saw them. 
She read there that Richard Keene was dead. The 
Federals had been repulsed, leaving their dead, of 
whom he was one, for the enemy to bary. 

Sle read the tidings calmly. She knew he had 
died as he would have wished, for she recalled his 
parting words. Her soldier was gone—her stake 
in the war. Her hope of success seemed to have 
died with him. She did not feel like weeping. 
She scarcely knew that she felt at all; only the 
cold, dull ache that made her clasp her hand tight 
to her heart reminded her. She said to herself, 
still calmly, 

“ [ must go to Emily and tell her that I sent her 
brother to his death.” 

She put on her things, and wondered vaguely 
that she did not weep as she saw her own still, 
composed face in the glass. 

Emily came to her, in the same room, the front 
parlor at school, where they had met first—came 
in joyful with welcome, but started back appalled 
by the white, still face she met. Miss Barclay 
went up to her and said, drearily, 

‘Emily, [ am all you havenow. He is gone!” 

The girl to whom the ill news came with such 
fell suddenness burst into a passion of grief; and 
then, trying to comfort her, her friend wept also, 
and the tears were a strange solace. She took 
Emily home with her—her sister from henceforth. 
She might go back to schoo’ inother year, perhaps 
—at present they had need of each other. 

How dreary the months were which followed! 
Emily was the first to learn resignation for the 
loss of her dead, who died so gloriously. Kate was 
haunted forever, as he had feared she would be, by 
the idea that she had sent him to his death; and 
not even the memory of his own assurances, those 
generous last words of his, could give her comfort. 

The summer came—the summer of '62—bringing 
bird-song and blossom. The lonely salt-scented 
sea-breeze rippled the waves, and shook the pine- 
trees into melody. From afar Miss Barclay seemed 
to catch scent and sound. It roused her to wish to 
tread the sea-side rocks, and press her careless foot- 
steps in the white sands of the beach. They went 
to a pleasant, quiet nook, which, as yet, not enough 
people had found to spoil. And there the roses 
began to come slowly back to Miss Barclay’s 
cheek, and the light to hereyes. She might grow 
cheerful again in time, she thought, if only her 
fancy would cease to picture one awful scene—a 
battle-field, where the setting sun searched with 
red beams for the slain, and found one face, a face 
she knew, with clear honest eyes, and mouth that 
would never smile more. Did they wound him— 
mutilate him after he was dead? She had heard 
such thi wished she could forget them. 

Walking alone one day, she heard on the path 
behind her voices— Emily's and another. She 
turned suddenly. 


Were ber senses dazed? Did | 


over which Southern turf must have grown long 
ago, unless it bleached white, unburied, on the 
ghastly battle-field. Sight and sense failed her. 
For the first time in her life she fainted. When 
she recovered she-saw only Emily. The child 
spoke eagerly : 

‘‘It was my brother, alive, himself. He was 
wounded, not dead. They took him prisoner, and 
last week he was exchanged. Wheff he came to 
New York he found we were here, and followed us.” 

She had poured the words into Kate’s ear with 
might and main, bent on making her understand 
the truth lest she might faint again. But such 
swoons do not happen twice in one day. Miss 
Burclay comprehended all now, and was herself 
again ; ready, with courteous greeting, for him who 
came down the path—the returned warrior, with 
the scar seaming his broad brow, and showing how 
near he had come to the fate she had feared. 

He had a furlough to get well in, he said, and 
then he was going back. 

Of course he staid with them there at Sea View 
for a while, and of course they nursed and petted 
him as women always do their returned braves. 
It was strange how soon all the sadness went out 
of Kate’s heart, the melancholy out of her manner. 
One day he said to her: 

“You are too kind to me.” 

“I do not feel as if | could be,” she answered, 
“when I remember what you have suffered and 
who sent you forth to the fight.” 

He did not speak again for a moment, and then 
he asked a strange question: 

** Miss Barclay, what should you think of a man, 
an honest man, who loved a woman dearly, and 
felt in his very sou? that he was her peer, but did 
not ask her to marry him because she was rich 
and he was poor, and he knew the world would 
brand him a fortune-hunter ?” 

Miss Barclay blushed, but she answered brave- 
ys 


“T should think poorly of a man’s courage 
whom the world’s opinion could sway in the most 
sacrel matters of his heart and his life; and if he 
believed the lady would ever remember on which 
side the fortune was, I should wonder at him for 
thinking her worthy of his love.” 

His eyes—those honest, earnest eyes—loeked at 
her with something in their glance which thrilled 
her hegst with a strange, new, timid joy. He only 
said : 

‘Kate, you know I love you. When I fight 
again who will pray for me at home? whose sol- 
dier shall I be?” 

I think her look told him before her words did, 
but he bent cenderly to hear the answer: 

** Mine 


TWO REGICIDES. 


Some months ago an aspirant to martyrdom 
“ pro aris et focis” was extinguished by a Prussian 
tribunal in a simple but most effectual manner. 
An ignominious sentence divested his antecedents 
of every spark of romance, blighted his hopes of 
immortality, stripped him of all claim to sympathy, 
and degraded him to the status of a common male- 
factor. 

A century has elapsed since Damiens sought s 
niche in the Temple of Fame by similar means. It 
is curious to note the different treatment of the two 
criminals, and the different sentiments their mem- 
ory consequently evokes. They were both guilty 
of the same crime—both bad raised a sacrilegious 
hand against one of those who, ‘* by the grace of 
God,” rule over this earth ; but the historian will 
contemptuously record the name of Oscar Becker 
as that of a cowardly assassin, while he will over- 
look the heinous nature of Damiens’ offense in de- 
testation of his cruel judges. 

“* Whenever,” says an eminent historian, ‘‘ the 
offense inspires less horror than the punishment 
the rigor of penal law should give way to the com- 
mon feelings of mankind.” The Supreme Court 
of Berlin has practically acknowledged the truth of 
this aphorism ; but it would seem that the French 
legal luminaries of the eighteenth century held a 
different opinion. The sentence they passed upon 
Damiens, for conspiring to assassinate Louis the 
Fifteenth, was death by torture. 

In order to carry it out the more effectually, 
learned physicians held long and frequent consulta- 
tions as to the amount of agony, and the kind of 
agony the human frame could longest support be- 
fore death released it from suffering. Grave dis- 
sertations were published on the subject. Public 
executioners compared notes with the learned, the 
former contributing their experience—the latter, 
scientific theories. It was at length determined to 
begin with the torture of the boot. 

The decision of this sanguinary Areopagus was 
promptly acted upon. At twelve o’clock on the 


ensuing night the criminal was conducted to the 


torture-chamber of the Bastile, and the first act of 
the bloody dramabegan. Those gloomy walls that 
had looked down upon so many dark deeds never 
witnessed a sadder scene of human suffering. The 
dim light of an iron lamp, suspended from the 
vaulted roof, fell upon the stalwart forms of the 
executioners, and a dark group of bronze-visaged 
men who silently watched their proceedings. 
Wedge after wedge was driven in with a sickening 
crash of human flesh and bone. The perspiration 
poured from the brows of the executioners as the 
dull blow of their sledge-hammers echor * through 
the dungeon, but not a sigh escaped the lips of the 
tortured wretch. At length the physician, who 
stood by with a hand on his fainting pulse, signed 
to them to pause. Nature could bear no more. 
The pale morning light, straggling through the 
grated windows, fell on a mangled bat still breath- 
ing mass of humanity. 

Weeks rolled on, and under the sedulous care of 
physicians and nurses Damiens gradually regained 
his strength. The time approached for the com- 
pletion of the sentence. 


It was a cold, bleak morning in February. Snow 
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she dream? Do the dead walk? She saw a face 


had fallen during the night and still covered the 
Place de Gréve ; but, nevertheless, every available 
spot wasoccupied. The Faubourg St. Antoine had 
disgurged its sans-culottic population. A sea of 
human heads surged to and fro in unwieldy mass, 
clinging to chimneys, clustered on the trees, hang- 
ing on the roofs, they formed d brutal assemblage 
—fit spectators of a brutal drama. But in the 
balconies and windows overlooking the ‘‘ Place” 
were hundreds of high-born ladies, many of them 
youthfal and beautiful. They smiled and coquet- 
ted with their cavaliers, diamonds sparkled, and 
plumes waved in the winter wind. They were 
come to enjoy a new sensation, and to evince their 
loyal devotion to an outraged king. Some of the 
prices paid for places were fabulous. For days pre- 
vious to the execution nothing else was talked of 
in the good city of Paris. 

A scaffold, erected at the northeastern extremity 
of the “ Place,” rose in stern black lines above the 
shifty multitude. In the centre was a chair firmly 
fixed to the boards, and at one end a large stove. 
Iron vessels containing resin, pitch, oil, wax, sul- 
phur, and lead bubbled and boiled on the furnace, 
while the flames cast a lurid glow on the cruel, 
swarthy countenances of the executioners as they 
completed the preparations, or watched over the 
seething caldrons. 

The hoarse murmur of the crowd was now sud- 


_ denly hushed. A general movement and flutter 


pervaded the fair occupants of the windows and 
balconies. Damiens appeared, slowly mounting 
the steps of the scaffuld. 

The executioners spent some minutes in firmly 
binding him to the chair, from the back of which 
extended a horizontal piece of wood about two feet 
in length. To this his right arm was secarely 
strapped, his hand protruding just beyondit. Exe 
cutioner No. 1 now advanced and held under it « 
brazier filled with sulphur. A horrible cry burst 
from the wretched man, a crv that seemed to issve 
from his very vitals, and that for months afterw «rd 
rang in the ears of the spectators. Theladies.! 
dered : some nearly fainted, and retired.a little w..y 
from the windows. Soon they returned, refreshing 
themselves with their smelling-bottles, and leveled 
their glasses once more at the scaffold. There was 
no fire visible. The sun had just burst through 
the clouds, and effaced the pale flame, in which his 
hand was slowly and invisibly burning. But a 
nameless stench filled the air, and a thick fetid 
smoke rose over the scaffuld, gradually spreading 
itself out, and hanging like a pall over criminal 
and spectators, as if it would shut out the pitying 
heavens from this scene of cruelty. ‘ | 

Damiens cried out no more. He sat quietly 
looking at the blackened bones fast withering in 
the flame. 

Meanwhile the horrible caldrons were bubbling 
and hissing, and the pincers of the Prevest’s Court 
of Paris were heating in the furnace. The worst 
was yet tocome. A gigantic executioner now ad- 
vanced and tore the criminal’s flesh with the red- 
hot irons in six different places. His assistants 
followed carrying spoonfuls of resin, oil, lead, pitch, 
sulphur, and wax, which they poured into the gap- 
ingincisions. Soon the breast, the arms, the thighs 
were one awful wound. All this time Faubourg 
St. Antoine and Faubourg St. Germain looked on 
alike unsated ; and the high-born dames of Louis 
the Fifteenth’s court smiled and chatted with their 
cavaliers, and looked and shrank back, and looked 

n. 

All was not yet over. Damiens still breathed, 
still suffered, and occasionally cried out. Four 
horses were now led forward. The neble animals 
were almost ungovernable. All the morning they 
had struggled to escape from this dreadful spot ; 
from the cries and groans, the thick smoke and 
sickening smeli that filled the air. It was their 
turn now to take the place of the executioner, who 
could not find a fresh spot on the victim’s bedy to 
torment. 

Damiens was carried down the steps of the scaf- 
fold; the horses were backed toward him as he lay 
on the ground, and the nimble executioners made 
fast the traces. The grooms loosed their heads, 
and with a terrified snort they sprang forward. 
But human thews and sinews were too strong for 
them. They were thrown on their haunches, and 
with a dull, heavy thud the body struck the 
ground. Again and again they started. Urged 
on by blows and shouts they pulled, and pulled in 
vain. A quarter of an hour passed away. Dami- 
ens still lived—still breathed. At intervals he 
even raised his head and looked at the animals. 

‘*Ob! those poor horses!” exclaimed Mademoi- 
selle de Priandeau, the young and beautiful niece 
of the Financier Bouret. 

Evening was approaching. The commissioners 
appointed to preside over the execution were em- 
barrassed. It was necessary to carry it out accord- 
ing to the strict letter of the sentence, which di- 
rected the criminal to be quartered. The crowd, 
too, was waxing indignant, and clamorously de- 
manded the coup-de-grace. They consulted to- 
gether, and at length ordered the muscles and ten- 
dons of the legs and arms to be severed. Once 
more the horses plunged wildly forward—and this 
time all was over. 

One of Bentham’s discoveries in morals was 
the pleasures of malignity were only te be branded 
as evil because they were /ess than the pain given 
in indulging them. In like manner all infliction of 
punishment which gave more pam than prevente! 
Jrom being given, was, in Benthamite philosophy, 
to be regarded as leaving a balanceofevil. With- 
out going so far as this, it is still indisputable that 
the great end of all punishment, viz. prevention, is 
never attained by excessive severity. On the con- 
trary, the very notoriety which such punishment 
obtains, exercises an extraordinary morbid infiu- 
ence over some minds, and actually incites them to 
incur thesame penalty. The excesses of the French 
Revolution were the result of such scenes as those 
here described. The thirst for blood that courtly 
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THE BATTLE AT IUKA. 


WE publish above a view of the town of IvKa, 
where General Rosecrans defeated the rebels on 
19th and 20th. The town itself is thus described : 


This town perpetuates the name of a distinguished son 
of the forest, who formerly dwelt on the premises. Weary 
and worn by his day’s journey, the prisoner was wont to 
rest with safety beneath I-u-k-a’s roof; and the venerable 
chief was equally beloved and honored by whites and In- 
dians. Like the Immortal Logan, his name is classed 
with the brave and generous of his race. He died on the 
spot about the year 

Iuka was laid out as a town plot in April, 1957, and 
numbers three hundred pop: lation. 

The following is General Grant’s official account 
of the battle : 
Mississippr, Sept. 20, 1862 
To Major-General W. Halleck, General-in-Chief : 

General Rosecrans, with Stanley's and Hamilton’s di- 
visions and Misener’s cavalry, attacked Price south of this 
village about two hou:s before dark yesterday, and had a 
sharp fight until night clored in. General Ord was to the 
north with an armed force of about 5000 men, and had 
rome skirmishing with the rebel pickets. This morning 
the fight was renewed by General Rosecrans, who was 
nearest to the town; but it was found that the enemy had 
been evacuating during the night, going south. Gen- 


erals Hamilton and Stanley, with cavalry, are in full pur- 
suit. 

This will no doubt break up the enemy, and possibly 
force them to abandon much of their artillery. The loas on 
either side, in killed and wounded, is from 400 to 500. “The 
enemy's loss in arms, tents, etc., will be large. We have 
about 250 prisoners. 

I have reliable intelligence that it was Price's intention 
to move over east of the Tennessee. In this he has been 
thwarted. Among the enemy's loss are General Little 
killed, and General Whitefield wounded. 

I can not speak too highly of the energy and skill dis- 
played by General Rosecrans in the attack, and of the en- 
durance of the troops. General Ord's command showed 
untiring zeal; but the direction taken by the enemy pre- 
vented them from taking the active part they desired. 
Price's forces was about 15,000. 

U. S. Grant, Major-General. 
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AT CINCINNATI. 


Wr publish on page 637 two illustrations from 
Cincinnati, from sketches by Mr. A. Mosler. One 
of them represents a REGIMENT OF VOLUNTEERS 
ENTERING THE FirtH Street MArKet-Hovse 
for dinner. Thousands and thousands of soldiers 
have been fed in this building daily since the rebels 
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first menaced Cincinnati. The other sketch repre- 
sents the RETURN OF THE CINCINNATI MILITIA 
after the retreat of the rebels. A Cincinnati paper 
says: 

Yesterday was a gala day for ghe thousands of true and 
patriotic Cincinnatians who promptly responded to the call 
for volunteers to defend the city from an attack by the ap- 
proaching enemy. They went to the field manfully, and 
with hearts and souls burning with the patriotiem of their 
sires of ‘76. While in the field they endured, without a 
murmur, the hardships and privations of the soldier's life, 
through sunshine and rain, attending to drills and all the 
minutie of military tactics, so that in the brief period of one 
week they were almost equal to volunteers in the service. 
They were men of all classes of society, rich and poor, high 
and low, and on one common level, and under one flag, 
rallied together as a family of brothers, to resist the en- 
croachments of an army seeking the destruction of their 
homes and firesides. They did their duty well, and were 
yesterday, much against their wishes, relieved from fur- 
ther service at present. They were in the morning noti- 
fied by Major-General Wallace, to whose call they so gen- 
erously responded, that at 12 o’clock each regiment, six in 
number, should break up camp and return to Cincinnati. 

At three o'clock three of the regiments marched to the 
head-quarters of General Wallace, in Covington, preceded 
by the United States Barracks Band. The remaining regi- 
ments not coming up by some misunderstanding, the three 
first, headed by General Wallace and staff, took up the 
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Midsidoii ll, Ur atin DALALE UF AND 2urn.—[FRom A SKgTcu BY AN OFFICER OF GENERAL BUELL’s ARMY. | 


line of march, moving to the river, and thence sero-s t!e 
pontoon bridge to this city. The levee was densely crowc - 
ed with citizene. As the military pageant was crossing 
the bridge a 12-pounder cannon, on board the eteanier 
Emma Duncan, belched forth a welcoming salute. The 
procession moved up Walnut to Front, east to Broadway, 
north to Fourth, weet to Vine, north to Seventh, west to 
Mound, north to Ninth, east to Elm, north to Twelfth, 
where the General and staff halted, and the entire column 
paseed in review. The streets along the entire line of 
march were crowded with citizens, and national embk ms 
and the * flag of the free’ waved from every housetop and 
window. Such an ovation was never before witne-sed in 
this city, and as an impromptu proceeding was creditable to 
the Queen City and a fitting compliment to her noble sone. 
While the troops passed the Major-General, at the inter- 
section of Tweltth and Elm streets, they greeted him with 
deafening applanse—a just acknowledgment of their ex- 
teem for one «f the live Generals of the day. 


THE LATE GEN. MANSFIELD. 


On page 629 we publi-h, from a photograph |v 
Brady, a portrait of the late GENERAL MANSFIELD, 
who was killed at the Battle of Sharpsburg on 17th 
September. 

Joseph K. Fenno Mansfield was born in Con- 
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FEEDING TROOPS AT THE FIFTH STREET MARKET-HOUSE, CINCINNATI, OH1IO.—[Sketcnep sy Mr. H. Mosier.) 


necticut about the year 1802, and entered West 
Point in 1817. Ile graduated in 1822, standing 
second in a large class, which included Generals 
Hunter, M‘Call, and others who have been often 
mentioned of late. He was at once appointed 
Brevet Second Lieutenant in the Corps of Engi- 
neers. Ile was subsequently promoted to a First 
Lieutenancy in March, 1832; Captain, July, 1838, 


Chief Engineer of the army commanded by Gen- 
eral Taylor in the Mexican war, 1846-47. He 
was promoted to the honorary rank of Brevet Major 
for gallant and distinguished services in defense 
of Fort Brown, on the RiceGrande, May 9, 1846, 
and was severely wounded in the battle of Mon- 
terey. He received the honorary rank of: Brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonel for gallant services in several 


+ conflicts with the enemy in September, 1846, and 


Brevet Colonel for distinguished bray ery in the 
battle of Buena Vista, February 23,1847. He was 
appointed Inspector-General of the army, with the 
rank of Colonel, May 28, 1853, thereupon relin- 
quishing his rank in the Engineer Corps. 

On 14th May, 1861, he was commissioned a 
Bricadier-General, and placed in command of the 


if 


aN 


position at Newport News. After the capture of 


Norfolk he crossed the James, and was for some 
time in command at Suffolk, Virginia. When Gen- 
eral M‘Clellan set out to meet the rebels in Ma- 
rvland he accompanied him, and was killed, as we 
stated, in the battle of 17th. 

General Mansfield was a brave.soldier, and at 
this juncture his loss will be severely felt. 


RELURN OF THE CINCINNATI MILITIA AFTER THE RETREAT OF THE sy Mx. H. Mosier. ] 
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red according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1862, 
yo & Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of New York.) 


ae 
NO NAME. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 


AUTHOR OF WOMAN IN DEAD SECRET," 


ETC, ETO. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Tse post-mark and the handwriting on the 
address (admirably imitated from the original) 
warned Mrs. Lecount of the contents of the let- 
ter before she opened it. 

After waiting a moment to compose herself 
she read the announcement of her brother’s re- 


se. 

There was nothing in the handwriting, there 
was no expression in any part of the letter, which 
could suggest to her mind the faintest suspicion 
of foul play. Not the shadow of a doubt oc- 
curred to her that the summons to her broth- 
er’s bedside was genuine. The hand that held 
the letter dropped heavily into her lap; she be- 
came pale, and old, and haggard, in a moment. 
Thoughts far removed from her present aims and 
interests, remembrances that carried her back to 
other lands than England, to other times than 
the time of her life in service, prolonged their in- 
ner shadows to the surface, and showed the traces 
of their mysterious passage darkly on her face. 
The minutes followed each other, and still the 
servant below stairs waited vainly for the parlor 
bell. The minutes followed each other, and still 
she sat, tearless and quiet, dead to the present 
and the future, living in the past. 

The entrance of the servant, uncalled, roused 
her. With a heavy sigh the cold and secret wo- 
man folded the letter up again, and addressed 
herself to the interest and the duties of the pass- 
ing time. 

She decided the question of going or not going 
to Zurich after a very brief consideration of it. 
Before she had drawn her chair to the breakfast 
table she had-resolved to go. 

Admirably as Captain Wragge’s stratagem had 
worked it might have failed—unassisted by the 
occurrence of the morning—to achieve this re- 
sult. The very accident against which it had 
been the captain’s chief anxiety to guard—the 
accident which had just. taken place in spite of 
him—was, of all the events that could have hap- 
pened, the one event which falsified every pre- 
vious calculation, by directly forwarding the 
main purpose of the conspiracy! If Mrs. Le- 
count not obtained the information of which 
she was in search before the receipt of the letter 
from Zurich the letter might have addressed her 
in vain, She would have hesitated before de- 
ciding to leave England, and that hesitation might 
have proved fatal to the captain's scheme. 

As it was, with the plain proofs in her posses- 
sion—with the gown discovered in Magdalen’s 
wardrobe; with the piece cut out of it in her 


.own pocket-book; and with the knowledge, ob- 


tained from Mrs. Wragge, of the very house in 
which the disguise had been put on—Mrs. Le- 
count had now at her command the means of 
warning Mr. Noel Vanstone as she had never 
been able to warn him yet; or, in other words, 
the means of guarding against any dangerous 
tendencies toward reconciliation with the By- 
graves, which might otherwise have entered his 
mind during her absence at Zurich. The only 
difficulty which now perplexed her was the diffi- 
culty of deciding whether she should communi- 
cate with her master personally or by writing be- 
fore her departure from England. 

She looked again at the doctor’s letter. The 
word “instantly” in the sentence which sum- 
moned her to her dying brother was twice un- 
i lined. Admiral Bartram’s house was at some 
di. mee from the railway; the time consumed 
in driving to St. Crax, and driving back again, 
might be time fatally lost on the journey to Zu- 


rich. Although she would infinitely have pre- 


ferred a personal interview with Mr. Noel Van- 
stone, there was no choice, on a matter of life 
and death, but to save the precious hours by 


writing to him. 
After ing to secure a place at once in the 
carly she sat down to write te her master. | 


Her first thought was to tell him all that had 
happened at North Shingles that morning. On 
reflection, however, she rejected the idea. Once 
already (in copying the personal description from 
Miss Garth’s letter) she had trusted her weapons 
in her master’s hands, and Mr. Bygrave had con- 
trived to turn them against her. She resolved 
this time to keep them strictly in her own pos- 
session. The secret of the missing fragment of 
the Alpaca dress was known to no living creat- 
ure but herself; and, until her return to En- 
gland, she determined to keep it to herself. The 
necessary impression might be produced on Mr. 
Noel Vanstone’s mind without venturing into de- 
tails. She knew by experience the form of let- 
ter which might be trusted to produce an effect 
on him, and she now wrote it, in these words: 

“Dear Mr. Noet,—Sad news has reached me from 
Switzerland. My beloved brother is dying, and his med- 
ical attendant summons me instantly to Zurich. The se- 
rious necessity of availing myself of the earliest means of 
conveyance to the Continent leaves me but one alterna- 
tive. I must profit by the permission to leave England, 
if necessary, which you kindly granted to me at the be- 

inning of my brother's ill::eas; and I must avoid all de- 
- by going straight to London, instead of turning aside, 
as I should have liked, to see you first at St. Crux. 

‘Painfully as I am affected by the family calamity 
which has fallen on me, I can not let this opportunity 
pass without adverting to another subject, which serious- 
ly concerns your welfare, and in which (on that account) 
your old housekeeper feels the deepest interest. 

“IT am going to surprise and shock you, Mr. Noel. Pray 
don't be agitated! pray compose yourself! 

** The impudent attempt to cheat you, which has hap- 
pily opened your eyes to the true character of our neigh- 
bors at North Shingles, wae not the only object which Mr. 
Bygrave had in forcing himself on your acquaintance. 
The infamous conspiracy with which you were threatened 
in London has been in full progress against you, under 
Mr. Bygrave's direction, at Aldborough. Accident—I will 
tell you what accident when we meet—has put me in pos- 
session of information precious to your future security. I 
have discovered, to an absolute certainty, that the person 
calling herself Miss Bygrave is no other than the woman 
who visited us in d ixe at Vauxhall Walk. 

“I suspected this from the first; but I had no evidence 
to support my suspicions: I had no means of combatin 
the false impression produced on you. My hands, I than 
Heaven, are tied no longer. I possess absolute proof of 
the assertion that I have just made—proof that your own 

es can see—proof that would satisfy you if you were 
judge in a Court of Justice. 

‘* Perhaps even yet, Mr. Noel, you will refuse to believe 
me? Be it so. Believe me or not, I have one last favor 
to ask which your English sense of fair play will not deny 
me 


“ This melancholy journey of mine will keep me away 
from England for a fortnight, or at most for three weeks. 
You will oblige me—and pe will certainly not sacrifice 
your own convenience and pleasure—by staying through 
that interval with your friends at St. Crux. If before my 
return some unexpected circumstance throws you once 
more into the company of the Bygraves; and if your nat- 
ural kindness of heart inclines you to receive the excuses 
which they will in that case certainly address to you, place 
one trifling restraint on yourself, for your own sake, if not 
for mine. Suspend your flirtation with the young lady (I 
beg pardon of all other young ladies for calling her so!) 
until my return. If, when I come back, I fail to prove 
to you that Miss Bygrave is the woman who wore that 
disguise, and used those threatening words in Vauxhall 
Walk, I will engage to leave your service at a day's no- 
tice ; and I will atone for the sin of bearing false witness 
against my neighbor by resigning every claim I have to 
your grateful remembrance, on your father’s account as 
well as on your own. I make this engagement without 
reserves of any kind; and I promise to abide by it, if my 
proofs fail, on the faith of a good Catholic and the word of 
an honest woman. 

** Your faithful servant, 
VIRGINIE LEOOUNT." 
The closing sentences of this letter—as the 
housekeeper well knew when she wrote them— 
embodied the one appeal to Mr. Noel Vanstone 
which could be certainly trusted to produce a 
deep and lasting effect. She might have staked 
her oath, her life, or her reputation on proving 
the assertion which she had made, and have 
failed to leave a permanent impression on his 
mind. But when she staked not only her posi- 
tion in his service, but her pecuniary claims on 
him as well, she at once absorbed the ruling 
passion of his life in expectation of the result. 
There was not a doubt of it in the strongest of 
all his interests—the interest of saving his mon- 
ey; he would wait. 
** Checkmate for Mr. Bygrave!” thought Mrs. 
Lecount, as she sealed and directed the letter. 
“The battle is over—the game is played out.” 


While Mrs. Lecount was providing for her mas- 
ter’s future security at Sea View events were in 
full progress at North Shingles. 

As soon as Captain Wragge recovered his as- 
tonishment at the housekeeper’s appearance on 
his own premises he hurried into the house, and, 
guided by his own forebodings of the disaster 
that had happened, made straight for his wife’s 


room. 
Never, in all her former experience, had poor 


tain’s indignation as she felt it now. All the 
little intelligence she naturally possessed van- 
ished at once in the whirlwind of her husband's 
rage. The only plain facts which he could ex- 
tract from her were two in number. In the first 
place, Magdalen’s rash desertion of her post 
proved to have no better reason to excuse it 
than Magdalen’s incorrigible impatience: she 
had passed a sleepless night; she had risen fe- 
verish and wretched; and she had gone ont, 
reckless of all consequences, to cool her burning 
head in the fresh air. In the second place, Mrs. 
Wragge had, on her own confession, seen Mrs. 
Lecount, had talked with Mrs. Lecount, and had 
ended by telling Mrs. Lecount the story of the 
ghost. Having made these discoveries, Captain 
Wragge wasted no more time in contending with 
his wife’s tefror and confusion. He withdrew 
at once to a window which commanded an unin- 
terrupted prospect of Mr. Noel Vanstone’s house, 
and there established himself on the watch for 
events at Sea View, precisely as Mrs. Lecount 
had established herself on the watch for events 
at North Shingles. 

Not a word of comment on the disaster of the 


| Mrs. Wragge felt the.full weight of the cap-- 


morning escaped him when Magdalen returned © 


and found him at his post. His flow of language 
seemed at last to have run dry. “I told you 
what Mrs. Wragge would do,” he said; ‘‘ and 
Mrs. Wragge has done it.” He sat unflinch- 
ingly at the window, with a patience whieh Mrs. 


Lecount herself could not have surpassed. The 
one active proceeding in which he seemed to 
think it necessary to engage was performed by 
deputy. He sent the servantio the inn to hire 
a ehaise and a fast horse, and to say that he 
would call himself before noon that day and tell 
the hostler when the vehicle would be wanted. 
Not a sign of impatience escaped him until the 
time drew near for the departure of the carly 
coach. Then the captain's curly lips began to 
twitch with anxiety, and the captain's restless 
fingers beat the devil’s tattoo unintermittingly 
on the window-pane. 

The rumbling wheels were heard at last, the 
coach drew up at Sea View, and Captain 
Wragge’s own observation informed him that 
one among the passengers who left Aldborough 
that morning was Mrs. Lecount. 

The main uncertainty disposed of, a serious 
question—suggested by the events of the morn- 
ing—still remained to be solved. Which was 
the destined end of Mrs. Lecount’s journcy— 
Zurich or St.Crux? That she would certainly 
inform her master of Mrs. Wragge’s ghost story, 
and of every other disclosure in relation to names 
and places which might have escaped Mrs. 
Wragge’s lips, was beyond all doubt. But of 
the two ways at her disposal of doing the mis- 
chief—either personally or by letter—it was vi- 
tally important to the captain to know which she 
had chosen. If she had gone to the admiral’s, 
no choice would be left him but to follow the 
coach, to catch the train by which she traveled, 
and outstrip her afterward on the drive from the 
station in Essex to St. Crux. If, on the contra- 
ry, she had been contented with writing to her 
master, it would only be necessary to devise 
measures for intercepting the letter. The cap- 
tain decided on going to the post-office in the 
first place. Assuming that the housekeeper had 
written, she would not have left the letter at the 
mercy of the servant—she would have seen it 
safely in the letter-box before leaving Aldbor- 
ough. 

‘‘Good-morning,” said the captain, cheerful- 
ly addressing the postmaster. ‘‘I am Mr. By- 
grave, of North Shingles. I think you have a 
letter in the box addressed to Mr. ——?” 

The postmaster was a short man, and conse- 
quently a man with a proper idea of his own 
importance. He ‘solemnly checked Captain 
Wragge in full career. 

‘¢ When a letter is once posted, Sir,’ 11e said, 
‘* nobody out of the office has any business with 
it until it reaches its address.” 

The captain was not a man to be daunted, 
even by a postmaster. A bright idea struck him. 
He took out his pocket-book, in which Admiral 
Bartram’s address was written, and returned to 
the charge. 

‘Suppose a letter has been wrongly directed 
by mistake?’ he began. ‘‘And suppose the 
writer wants to correct the error after the letter 
is put in the box ?” 

‘*When a letter is once posted, Sir,” reitera- 
ted the impenetrable local authority, ‘* nobody 
out of the office touches it on any pretense what- 
ever.” 

‘‘Granted with all my neart,” persisted the 
captain. ‘*I don’t want to touch it—I only 
went to explain myself. A lady has posted a 
letter here addressed to ‘Noel Vanstone, Esq., 
Admiral Bartram's, St. Crux in the Marsh, Es- 
sex.’ She wrote in a great hurry, and she is not 
quite certain whether she added the name of the 
post-town, ‘Ossory.’ It is of the last import- 
ance that the delivery of the letter should not 
be delayed. What is to hinder your facilitating 
the post-office work, and obliging a lady, by add- 
ing the name of the post-town (if it happens to 
be left out) with your own hand? I put it to 
you as a zealous officer—what possible objection 
can there be to granting my request ?” 

The postmaster was compelled to acknowl- 


edge that there could be no objection i 
nothing but necessary line added to 
address ; provided nobody touched the letter but 
himself; and prcvided the precious time of the 
post-office was not suffered to run to Waste. Ags 
there happened to be nothing particular to do at 
that moment, he would readily oblige the lady at 
Bygrave's request. 

aptain Wragge watched the tmaster’ 
hands, as they sorted the letters in a Seas, a 
breathless eagerness. Was the lettrr there? 
Would the hands of the zealous public servant 
suddenly stop? Yes! They stopped, and picked 
a letter out from the rest. 

** ‘Noel Vanstone, Esq.,’ did you say ?” asked 
keeping the letter in his own 

and, 

Noel Vanstone, Esq.,’ replied the captain 
**¢ Admiral Bartram’s, St. Crux in the Marsh.’” 

** *Ossory, Essex,’ chimed in the postmaster 
throwing the letter back into the box. “The 
lady has made no mistake, Sir. The address is 
quite right.” 

Nothing but a timely consideration of the heavy 
debt he owed to appearances prevented Captain 
Wragge from throwing his tall white hat up into 
the air as soon as he found himself in the street 
once more. All further doubt was now at an 
end. Mrs. Lecount had written to her master, 
— Mrs. Lecount was on her way to Zu- 
rich! 

With his head higher than ever, with the tails 
of his respectable frock-coat floating behind him 
in the breeze, with his bosom’s native impudence 
sitting lightly on its throne, the captain strutted 
to the inn and called for the railway time-table. 
After making certain calculations (in black and 
white, as a matter of course), he ordered his 
chaise tc he reddy in an hour, so as to reach the 
railway i. time for the second train running to 
London, w th which there happened to be no 
communica ion from Aldborough by coach. 

His next proceeding was of a far more seri- 
ous kind ; his next proceeding implied a terrible 
certainty of success. The day of the week was 
Thursday. From the inn he went to the church, 
saw the clerk, and gave the necessary notice for 
a marriage by license on the following Monday. 

Bold as he was, his nerves were a little shaken 
by this last achievement; his hand trembled as 
it lifted the latch of the garden gate. He doc- 
tored his nerves with brandy-and-water before 
he sent for Magdalen to inform her of the pro- 
ceedings of the morning. Another outbreak 
might reasonably be expected when she heard 
that the last irrevocable step had been taken, and 
that notice had been given of the wedding-day. 

The captain’s watch warned him to lose no 
time in emptying his glass. In a few minutes he 
sent the necessary message up stairs. While 
waiting for Magdalen’s appearance he prov: ted 
himself with certain materials which wer now 
necessary to carry the conspiracy to its crowning 
point. In the first place, he wrote his assumed 
name (by no means in so fine a hand as nsual) 
on a blank visiting-card, and added, underneath, 
these words: ** Not a moment is to be lost. I 
am waiting for you at the door—come down te 
me directly.” His next proceeding was to take 
some half dozen envelopes out of the case, and 
to direct them all alike to the following address: 
“Thomas Bygrave, Esq., Mussared's Hotel, Salis- 
bury Street, Strand, Lonion.” After carefully 
placing the env“lopes and ‘ne card :i: his breast- 
pocket he shut up the desk. As be rose from 
the writing-table Magdalen came into *he room. 

The captain ick » moment to on the 
best meth opening the interview ; and de- 
termined, . hix own phrase, to dash at it. In 
two words he told Magdalen what had happened, 
and informed her that Monday was to be her 
wedding-day. 

He was prepared to quiet her if she burst into 
a frenzy of passion; to reason with her if she 
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melted into tears. To his inexpressible surprise 
results falsified all his calculations. She heard 
ithout uttering a word, without shedding 


him w ; 

a tear. When he hadgdone she dropped into a 
chair. Her large gray eyes stared at him va- 
cantly. In one mysterious instant all her beau- 


ty left her; her face stiffened awfully, like the 
face of a corpse. For the first time in the cap- 
tain’s experience of her, fear—all-mastering fear 
_-had taken possession of her, body and soul. 

“You are not flinching?” he said, trying to 
rouse her. ‘* Surely you are not flinching at the 
jast moment.” 

No light of intelligence came into her eyes; 
no change passed over her face. But she heard 
him—for she moved a little in the chair and 
slowly shook her head. 

You planned this marriage of your own free- 
will,” pursued the captain, with the furtive look 
and the faltering voice of a man ill at ease. ‘It 
was your own idea, not mine. I won't have the 
responsibility laid on my shoulders—no! not for 
twice two hundred pounds. If your resolution 
fails you, if you think better of it— ?” 

He stopped. Her face was changing ; her lips 
were moving at last. She slowly raised her left 
hand, with the fingers outspread— she looked at 
it as if it was a hand that was strange to her— 
she counted the days on it—the days before the 

arriage. 
me Friday, one,” she whispered to herself; 
“Saturday, two; Sunday, three; Monday—” 
Her hands dropped into her lap; her face stiff- 
ened again. ‘The deadly fear fastened its par- 
alvzing hold on her onee more, and the next 
words died away on her lips. 

Captain Wragge took out his handkerchief 
and wiped his forehead. 

“Damn the two hundred pounds!” he said. 
‘Two thousand wouldn't pay.me for this!” 

He went back to the writing-table, took the 
envelopes which he had addressed to himself out 
of his pocket, and returned to the chair in which 
she was sitting, with the envelopes in his hand. 

Rouse yourself,” he said; “I have a last 
word to say to you. Can you listen?” 

She struggled and roused herself—a faint tinge 
of color stole over her white checks—she bowed 
her head. 

‘Look at these,”’ pursued Captain Wragge, 
holding up the envelopes. ‘If I turn these to 
the use for which they have been written, Mrs. 
Lecount’s master will never receive Mrs. Le- 
count’s letter. If I tear them up, he will know 
by to-morrow’s post that you are the woman who 
visited him in Vauxhall Walk. Say the word! 
Shall I tear the envelopes up, or shall I put them 
back in my pocket?” 

There was a pause of dead silence. The mur- 
mur of the summer waves on the shingle of the 
beach, and the voices of the summer idlers on 
the parade floated through the open window, and 
filled the empty stillness of the room. 

She raised her head; she lifted her hand and 
pointed steadily to the envelopes, 

** Put them back,” she said. 

‘Do you mean it?” he asked, 

mean it.” 

As she gave that answer there was a sound of 
wheels on the road outside. 

“You hear those wheels?” said Captain 
Wragge. 

“T hear them.” 

“You see the chaise ?” said the captain, point- 
ing through the window, as the chaise which had 
been ordered from the inn made its appearance 
at the garden gate. 

‘I see it.” 

“And, of your own free-will, you tell me to 

»?”" 

**¥es. Go!” 

Without another word he left her. The serv- 
ant was waiting at the door with his traveling- 
bag. ‘Miss Bygrave is not well,” he said. 
“Tell your mistress to go to her in the parlor.” 

He stepped into the gig and started on the first 
stage of the journey to St. Crux. 


— 


CHAPTER XII. 


Towarp three o'clock that afternoon Cap- 
tain Wragge stopped at the nearest station to 
Ossory which the railway passed in its course 
through Essex. Inquiries made on the spot in- 
for med him that he might drive to St. Crux, re- 
main there for a quarter of an hour; and return 
to the station in time for an evening train to 
London. In ten minutes more the captain was 
on the road again, driving rapidly in the direc- 
tion of the coast. 

After proceeding some miles on the highway, 
the carriage turned off, and the coachman in- 
00 himself in an intricate net-work of cross- 
oads. 

“Are we far from St. Crux?” asked the cap- 
tain, growing impatient, after mile on mile had 
been passed, without a sign of reaching the jour- 
hey's end. 

‘You'll see the house, Sir, at the next turn in 
the road,” said the man. 

_ The next turn in the road brought them with- 
in View of the open country again. Ahead of 
the carriage Captain Wragge saw a long dark 
line against the sky—the line of the sea-wall 
which protects the low coast of Essex from inun- 
dation, The flat intermediate country was in- 
torsected by a labyrinth of tidal streams, wind- 
ing up from the invisible sea in strange fantastic 
curves—rivers at high water, and channels of 
mud at low. On his right hand was a quaint 
little village, mostly composed of wooden houses, 
straggling down to the brink of one of the tidal 
Streams. On his left hand, farther away, rose 
the gloomy ruins of an Abbey, with a long, low, 
desolate pile of building, of vast extent and great 
age, attached to it. One of the streams from 
the sea (ealled in Essex “ backwaters”) curled 


almost entirely round the house. Another, from 
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an opposite quarter, appeared to run straight 
through the grounds, and to separate one side 
of the shapeless mass of buildings, which was in 
moderate repair, from another, which was little 
better than a ruin. Bridges of wood and bridges 
of brick crossed the stream, and gave access to 
the house from all points of the compass. No 
human creature appeared in the neighborhood, 
and no sound was heard but the hoarse barking 
of a house-dog from an invisible court-yard. 

‘*Which door shall I drive to, Sir?” asked 
the coachman ; ‘‘the front or the back ?” 

“The back,” said Captain Wragge, feeling 
that the less notice he attracted in his present 
position the safer that position might be. 

The carriage twice crossed the stream before 
the coachman made his way through the grounds 
into @ dreary inclosure of stone. At an open 
door on the inhabited side of the place sat a 
weather-beaten old man-servant, busily at work 
on a half-finished model cf a ship. He rose and 
came to the carriage door, lifting up his specta- 
cles on his forehead, and looking disconcerted at 
the appearance of a stranger. 

‘*Is Mr. Noel Vanstone staying here ?” asked 
Captain Wragge. 

** Yes, Sir,” replied the old man. 
Vanstone came yesterday.” 

“'Take that card to Mr. Vanstone, if you 
please,” said the captain; “and say I am wait- 
ing here to see him.” 

In a few minutes Mr. Noel Vanstone made 
his appearance, breathless and eager, absorbed 
in anxiety for news from Aldborough. Captain 
Wragye opened the carriage door, seized his out- 
stretched hand, and pulled him in without cere- 
mony. 

‘* Your housekeeper has gone,” whispered the 
captain, ‘“and you are to be married on Mon- 
day. Don’t agitate yourself, and don’t express 
your feelings—there isn't time for it. Get the 
first active servant you can find in the house to 
pack your bag in ten minutes, take leave of the 
admiral, and come back at once with me to the 
London train.” 

Mr. Noel Vanstone faintly attempted to ask a 
question, ‘The captain declined to hear it. 

**As much talk as you like on the road,” he 
said. ‘Time is too precious for talking here. 
flow do we know Lecount may not think better 
of it? How do we know she may not turn back 
before she gets to Zurich ?” 

That startling consideration terrified Mr. Noel 
Vanstone into instant submission. 

“What shall I say to the admiral?” he asked, 
helplessly. 

‘*'Tell him you are goimg to be married, to be 
sure! What does it matter now Lecount’s back 
is turned? If he wonders you didn’t tell him 
before, say it’s a runaway match, and the bride 
is Waiting for you. Stop! Any letters address- 
ed to you in your absence will be sent to this 
place, of course? Give the admiral these en- 
velopes, and tell him to forward your letters un- 
der cover to me. I am an old customer at the 
hotel we are going to, and if we find the place 
full the landlord may be depended-on to take 
care of any letters with my name onthem. A 
safe address in London for your correspondence 
may be of the greatest importance. How do we 
know Lecount may not write to you on her way 
to Zurich ?” 

‘* What a head you have got!” cried Mr. Noel 
Vanstone, eagerly taking the envelopes. ‘* You 
think of every thing.” 

He left the carriage in high excitement, and 
ran back into the house. In ten minutes more 
Captain Wragge had him in safe custody, and 
the horses started on their return journey, 


“*Mr. Noel 


The travelers reached London in good time 
that evening, and found accommodation at the 
hotel. 

Knewing the restless, inquisitive nature of the 
man he had to deal with, Captain Wragge had 
anticipated sume little difficulty and embarrass- 
ment in meeting the questions which Mr. Noel 
Vanstone might put to him on the way to Lon- 
don. ‘To his great relief, a startling domestic 
discovery absorbed his traveling companion’s 
whole attention at the outset of the journey. 
By some extraordinary oversight, Miss Bygrave 
had been left, on the eve of her marriage, un- 
provided with a maid! Mr. Noel Vanstone de- 
clared that he would take the whole responsibili- 
ty of correcting this deficiency in the arrange- 
ments on his own shoulders ; he would not trou- 
ble Mr. Bygrave to give him any assistance; he 
would confer, when they got to their journey’s 
end, with the landlady of the hotel, and would 
examine the candidates for the vacant office him- 
self. All the way to London he returned again 
and again to the same subject ; all the evening, 
at the hotel, he was in and out of the landlady’s 
sitting-room, until he fairly obliged her to lock 
the dvor. In every other proceeding which re- 
lated to his marriage he had been kept in the 
back-ground; he had been compelled to follow 
in the footsteps of his ingenious friend. In the 
matter of the lady’s-maid he claimed his fitting 
position at last—he followed nobody; he took 
the lead ! 

The forenoon of the next day was devoted to 
obtaining the license—the personal distinction 
of making the declaration on oath being eagerly 
accepted by Mr. Noel Vanstone, who swore in 
perfect good faith (on information previously ob- 
tained from the captain) that the lady was of 
age. ‘The document procured, the bidegroom 
returned to examine the characters and qualifi- 
cations of the women-servants out of place whom 
the landlady had engaged to summon to the ho- 
tel; while Captain Wragge turned his steps, ‘‘on 
business personal to himself,” toward the resi- 
dence of a friend in a distant quarter of London. 

The captain’s friend was connected with the 
law, and the captain's basiness was of a two-fold 
nature. His first object was to inform himself 


of the legal bearings of the approaching marriage 


on the future of the husband and the wife. His 
second object was to provide beforehand for de- 
stroying all traces of the destination to which he 
might betake himself when he left Aldborough 
ou the wedding-day. Having reached his end 
successfully in both these cases, he returned to 
the hotel, and found Mr. Noel Vanstone nursing 
his offended dignity in the landlady’s sitting- 
room. ‘Three ladies’-maids had appeared to pass 
their examination, and had all, on coming to 
the question of wages, impudently declined ac- 
c ‘pting the place. A fourth candidate was ex- 
} ‘ected to present herself on the next day; and, 
until she made her appearance, Mr. Noel Van- 
stone positively declined removing from the me- 
tropolis. Captain Wragge showed his annoy- 
ance openly at the unnecessary delay thus occa- 
sioned in the return to Aldborough, but without 
producing any effect. Mr. Noel Vanstone shook 
his obstinate little head, and solemnly refused 
to trifle with his responsibilities. 

The first event which occurred on Saturday 
morning was the arrival of Mrs. Lecount’s let- 
ter to her master, inclosed in one of the envel- 
oy which the captain had addressed to himself. 
He received it (by previous arrangement with 
the waiter) in his bedroom, read it with the closest 
attention, and put it away carefully in his pocket- 
book. The letter was ominous of serious events 
to come when the housekeeper returned to En- 
gland, and it was due to Magdalen—who was 
the person threatened—to place the warning of 
danger in her own possession. 

Later in the day the fourth candidate appear- 
ed fur the maid’s situation—a young woman of 
small expectations and subdued manners, who 
looked (as the landlady remarked) like a person 
conversant with misfortunes. She passed the or- 
deal of examination successfully, and accepted 
the wages offered without a murmur. The en- 
gagement having been ratified on both sides, 
fresh delays ensued, of which Mr. Noel Vanstone 
was once more the cause. He had not yet made 
up his mind whether he would or would not give 
more than a guinea for the wedding-ring; and 
he wasted the rest of the day to such disastrous 
purpose in one jeweler’s shop after another, that 
he and the captain, and the new lady’s- maid 
(who traveled with them), were barely in time 
to catch the last train from London that evening, 

It was late at night when they left the railway 
at the nearest station to Aldborough. Captain 
Wragye had been strangely silent all through 
the journey. His mind was ill at ease. He had 
left Magdalen under very critical cireumstan- 
ces, with no fit person to control her, and he 
was wholly ignorant of the progress of events, in 
his absence, at North Shingles. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Attention Masons and Soldiers. 
Head-Quurters for all in want of Jewelry. Agents 
wanted in every Kegiment and Town in the country. I 
will send (as sample) a handsome GOLI) MASONIC 
PIN or RING, or Plated VEST CHAIN, or fine Gold len 
and Pencil, or Engraved Locket, or LNGRAVLD BRACE- 
LET, or Neck Chain, or a beautiful sett of Jewelry, on the 

receipt of $1, tog. ther with my wholesale ircular. 

W. A. HAYWARD, Manufacturing Jeweler, 
208 Broadway, New York. 


B. T. Babbitt’s Pure Concentrated | 
Potash, | 

Warranted double the strength of common | 
Potash, and superior to any Saponificr in 
market, put up in cans of 1 Ib., 2 lbs, 3 
TO | the., 6 Ibs., and 12 Ibs., with full directions TO 
for making Hard and Soft Soap. One pound 
will make fifteen gallons of Soft Seap. No 
lime is required. Consumers will find this 
| the cheapest Potash in market, Address 
7 B. T. BABBITT, 

64 to 74 Washington Street, New York. 
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DREER’S PREMIUM PANSIES. 
Viola Tricolor Maxima. 


Tlaving made the cultivation of this favorite flower a 
specialty, I am able to offer a superior article. ‘| he crop 
of seed for thie season is now ready, and to insur fine 
early blooms, shoald planted during the month- of Sep- 
tember or October. Printed directions will accompany 

ch paper. 

"hae 0 cents per paper; or three papers for Two Dol- 
lars will be forwarded by mail upon receipt of funds. 
ll. A. DREER, Florist, Philadelphia. 


Artificial W. 710 Broad- 

way, N. Y. (late with William Selpho) 
MANUFACTURER OF THE ANGLESY LEG. 
Send for particulars. 


WEDDING CARDS 


These Engraved Cards sold only at J. EVERDELLS 
302? Broadway, cor. Duane St, N. ¥. 
(aw Established 1840. For Specimen by Mail, eead two stampa 


 MOUSTACHES AND WHISKERS IN 
tunting, Fishing, and many other (Grené 
Scerets, all in the Peck af Wonders, 7,500 sold. Ed. 


8 for 81. Mailed free. dress 


J. H. Winslow & Co. 
100,000 
Watches, Chains, Sets of Jewelry, Gold 


Pens, Bracelets, Lockets, Rings, Gent's 
Pins, Sleeve Buttons, Studs, &c., &c. 


Worth $500,000, 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regard 
to value, and not to be paid for until you know what you 
are to get. Send for Circular containing full list and 
particulars. Send 25 cents for a Certificate. 


Certificates of all the various articles, what each 
one can have, are first put into envelopes, sex up, and 
mixed; and when ordered, are taken out withdout regard 
to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all a fair chance. 
On receipt of the Certificate you will see what you can 
have, and then it is at your option to send one dollar afid 
take the article or not. 

In all transactions by mail, we shall charge for forward- 
ing the Certificates, payi a, and doing the business, 
25 cents each, which must be enclosed when the 
is sent for. Five Certificates will be sent for $1, elven for 
$2, thirty for $5, sixty-five for $10, and one hundred for $15. 

AGENTS.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed ten 
cents on every certificate ordered by them, provided their 
remittance amounts to one duilar. Agents will collect 95 
cents for every Certificate and remit 15 cents to us, either 
in cash or postage stamps. Great caution should be used 
by our correspondents in regard to giving their correct ad- 
dress, Town, (ounty, and State. Address 

J. H. WINSLOW & Co., 
208 Broadway, New York. 

N.B. We wish It distinctly understood that all articles 
of jewelry not giving perfect satisfaction can be returned 
and the money will be refunded. 


BURNETT’S 
Cooking Extracts. 


Housekeepers will find Burnett's Cooking Extracts an 
agreeable and economical assistant in their labore. They 
have the endorsement of the first Hotels in the States and 
Canadas. 

Burnett's FLravogine Exrszacts, in their delicacy and 
strength, rival the fruit from which they are prepared, 
and are less expensive. 


Acrents Wantep, (No Humbug!) 

“The Craig Microsco 

Maguifies small objects 10,000 times. So simple that a 

child may use it. A most suitable present for any person. 

Price by mail, $2 25; with six mounted objects, $3. Ad- 
dress LIENRY CKAIG, 183 Centre Street, New York. 


BAUTY,.—Hunt's Bloom of Roses, a charming and 
perfectly natural color for the cheeks, or lips. Will not 
wash off, but remains durable for years. Can only‘be re- 
moved with vinegar, and warranted not to injure the skin. 
Used by the celebrated Court Beauties of Europe exciu- 
sively. Mailed free from observation for one dollar. 

HUNT & CO., Perfumers, 133 S. Seventh St., Philad. 
7 A MONTH !—I want To ure AGENTS 
in every County;at $75 per month and ex- 
penses, to sell a new and cheap Sewing Machine. Address 
(with stamp). 8. MADISON, Alfred, Maine. 


Abbott’s History of the Great Rebellion. 
Experienced Agents wanted in every county. Will be 
issued in 2 Volumes in Leather, and superbly illustrated 
on steel. Apply to LEDYARD & BILL, Indianapolis, Ind. 


FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 

All Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Washington, Hil- 
ton Head, Newbern, and all places occupied by Union 
troops, should be sent, at half rates, by HARNDEN’'S 
EXPRESS, No. 74 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 


AGENTS. Travers, THe Sproviatme 
CLASSES -GENFBALLY.—Low priced Watches and cheap 
Jewelry of the most salable varieties. Trade Lists sent 
free. Address HUBBARD BROS., New York. 


Ballard’s Patent Breech-Loading Rifle. 


This arm is entirely new, and is universally acknowt- 
edged to be the nearest to perfection of any Breech-load- 
ing Rifle ever made. Length of barrel 2% inches, weight 
of Rifle T pounds. Size of Calibre adapted to Nos. 32, 33, 
and 44 copper water-proof Ca:tridges. Also, 


Prescott’s Cartridge Revolvers 


The Sin., or Navy Size, carries a Ball weighing 38 to 
the Ib., and the No. 32, or 4in. Revolver, a Ball 80 to the Ib. 
By recent experiments made in the Army, these Revolv- 
ers were pronounced the best and most effective weapons 
in use. For particulars call or send for a Circular to 

MERWIN & BRAY, Sole Agenta, 
No, 263 Broadway, N. Y. 

Also Agents for the BULLET-Psoor V 


THE AGENT’ 


Send 8 c. for circular. W. SUMNER & CUO., N. Y. 


Every Man his own Printer. 


Portable Printing-Offices for the Army and Navy, Drug- 
gist«, and Business Men gem rally Send for a circulan 
ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 
31 Park Row (under Lovejoy'’s Hotel), New York. 


AVE YOUR SILKS, RIBBONS, GLOVES, &c.— He- 
geman & Co.'s Benzine removes paint and grease 
spots instantly, and cleans Silks, Gloves, Ribbons, &c., 
without injury to either color or fabric. Only 2 cents 
per bottle. Sold by druggists generally. 
HEGEMAN & CO., Chemists and Druggists, New York. 


YOU WANT LUXURIANT 
WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?—My Onguent will 
force them to grow heavily in six weeks (upon the smooth- 
est face) without stain or injury to the skin. Price $1— 
rent by mail, post free, to any address, on receipt of an or- 
der. R. G. GRAHAM, Ne. 109 Séreet, N. Y. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Three or more Copies for One Year (each) . 2 00 
And an Extra Copy, gratia, for every Club of Kiemt 
SU 58081 HERS. 

Harper's Magazine and together, 
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